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‘The sturdy, humorous, and always interesting play which Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne chose in celebration of their twenty-fifth anniversary 
in the theatre and which served them splendidly for two triumphal seasons. 
The play offers excellent roles for actors who are adaptable and whose talents 
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1939, when Thomas and Emily Chanler are assembled with their: ehildren 
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versary, back through memorable decades to the year 1888, when Thomas 
wooed and won Emily. By 1902 we find they are married, and that Thomas 
has dropped his literary career and rebellious nature to assume control of 
the family textile business. Sixteen years later we find Thomas off to war; 
and then at last we find. Emily saving their marriage by feminine ‘wisdom 
and cunning, The sorrow and laughter of these years come to mind and 
compose a very mellow memory on their Golden Wedding anniversary. “A 
delectable play by S. N. Behrman. ‘I Know My Love’ is an oceasion for 
rejoicing. ... A deep fund of quiet humor and feeling.” Barnes, Herald- 
Tribune. “A. truly. memorable evening in the theatre. .. . A comedy with 
tears in its eyes: : +. This; let it be known, is sheer theatrical enchantment.” 
—Garland, Journal-American. “Witty and sentimentally touching,”-—Chap- 
man, Daily News. 
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THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE AT HOFSTRA 
COLLEGE, |: Notes on Reconstruction 


DONALD H. SWINNEY 


One of the most provoking questions 
about Shakespeare’s works — amid other 
doubts, questionings, and evaluations 
—has been how he was able to achieve 
the great staging variety called for in 
his plays. Even our modern stage with 
all its scientific developments falls short 
of the required continuity and flexibil- 
ity. The staff at Hofstra College believes 
that its Shakespearean Festival has con- 
tributed greatly toward a. solution to 
this problem by putting into practice 
ideas that have to a large degree been 
only discussed previously. The Hofstra 
productions are based on what the pro- 
ducers believe to be the most authentic 
existing information, and represent an 
attempt to reproduce, accurately and 
specifically, the Shakespearean style of 
staging. 

In the spring of 1950, John Cranford 
Adams’ now-famous model of the Globe 
Playhouse was unveiled.! This model of 
the Globe, the theatre for which Shake- 


Donald H. Swinney is Technical Director for 
the dramatic group at Hofstra College and a 
member of the Department of English, Speech, 
and Drama. Thus far 1 Henry IV and Twelfth 
Night have been produced in the Hofstra rep- 
lica of the Globe; and Macbeth is planned for 
April, 1953. 

1 Dr. Adams is president of Hofstra College. 
His model of the Globe Playhouse has been 
widely acclaimed by Shakespearean scholars in 
both England and the United States. The model 
is now on loan to the Folger Library in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


speare wrote his greatest plays, is con- 
sidered by many Shakespearean scholars 
to embody the most authentic and de- 
tailed information that any research has 
thus far been able to produce. The 
Globe Playhouse model formed the 
nucleus of the 1950 Shakespearean Festi- 
val at Hofstra. That year also marked 
the beginning of the Festival as an an- 
nual event for the school. 

In 1951, wishing to put the model to 
further use and also to experiment in 
actual Elizabethan production, the staft 
proposed that the dramatic group be 
granted means to construct a replica of 
the Globe large enough to permit plays 
to be presented upon its stage. Such a 
stage would provide the facilities to 
produce the plays of Shakespeare as they 
were originally intended to be played, 
using the multiple stages of the Globe 
to achieve variety, flexibility, and pace 
—so necessary to the action of these 
plays yet so difficult to achieve in the 
conventional proscenium theatre, where 
the sequence is generally halted while 
the setting is changed for the next scene. 
The replica would, it was decided, em- 
body all the details of appearance, dec- 
oration, construction, and mood known 
to us through Dr. Adams’ research. Also, 
it would be completely three-dimension- 
al and functional in every respect: bal- 
usters, beams, decor, windows, and other 
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details; with no strictly theatrical illu- 
sionism to give an impression. It is 
understandable that some opinions may 
differ with respect to various details, 
but the Hofstra productions furnish 
visual evidence of the mood, continuity, 
and flow of action in the plays as 
Shakespeare may have planned them. 
The ease with which the technical as- 
pects can be integrated in production 
would seem to substantiate the accuracy 
of this stage. 

The proposal to undertake this ven- 
ture immediately raised such questions 
as the cost of the structure, limitations 
of time and facilities, and the necessity 
of converting a permanent structure to 
a temporary one, which could be used 
from year to year (i.e., without altering 
appearances). Preliminary estimates 
proved that the cost was not prohibi- 
tive; time and facilities though extreme- 
ly limited seemed adequate; and the 
conversion of a permanent structure to 
a “stage setting” required only careiul, 
accurate planning. 

The project was finally approved with 
a budget allowance just before the 1950 
Christmas vacation. Then began the 
task of planning all the details for the 
completed structure. As designer and 
technical director for the school, my 
own job was to plan the project techni- 
cally; draw numerous plates adapting 
Dr. Adams’ original data to our con- 
struction; figure and order hundreds of 
feet of lumber; and schedule the con- 
struction so that when the production 
date arrived all the pieces could be fit- 
ted together to form a stage. One of the 
greatest problems was posed by the fact 
that conflicting activities in a crowded 
schedule made it impossible for us to 
start setting up until three weeks before 
production date; consequently much of 
the construction was done as prefabri- 
cation, entirely from plans, with the 
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units to be fitted at the time of erection. 
This procedure may not seem to pose 
any great obstacle; but when one con- 
siders that the entire project was built 
by volunteer help, principally students, 
many of whom had little or no experi- 
ence even in the use of tools, the advan- 
tage of being able to fit pieces as the 
work progressed becomes obvious. 


Our plan was to build the replica in 
the gymnasium in front of the regular 
stage, but the physical aspects of the 
gymnasium posed a limitation relative 
to the size of the completed structure. 
The original Globe was thirty-two feet 
from the stage floor to the heavens, but 
we had only slightly over twenty-six 
feet from the stage floor level of the 
gymnasium to the ceiling, or five-sixths 
the original height, not including the 
huts above the heavens or the flag pole 
atop the huts. Neither the huts nor the 
flag pole was necessary to our stage; 
therefore, we decided to follow the five- 
sixths scale throughout, reproducing 
only up to the eave line on the side bal- 
conies and to the heavens in the center 
section. This decision meant that our 
stage would be exactly proportioned 
although somewhat smaller than the 
original. There are only a few minor 
deviations from this scale in the entire 
structure, but these variations are not 
easily detected by even the well- 
informed observer. 


The Globe Playhouse at Hofstra Col- 
lege consists of three sides of the octa- 
gon of the original Globe. It is difficult 
to visualize the size, which is far larger 
than most conventional stages, or the 
great potentiality of the Globe Play- 
house, without seeing the actual struc- 
ture. It includes essentially seven stages 
in one: (1) the main stage in front of 
the proscenium wall, called the outer 
stage or forestage; (2) the first-level in- 
ner stage, the study; (3) the second-level 
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The Stage of the Globe Playhouse: 


(Reproduced by permission of E. 
Shakespeare, by Marchette Chute) 


inner stage, the chamber; (4) the sec- 
ond-level balcony in front of the cham- 
ber curtain, the tarras; (5) the third- 
level inner stage, the orchestra or music 
gallery; and (6-7) the two second-level 
window balconies, one on either side, 
overlooking the forestage. The Globe 
is laid out in a perfect octagon with the 
axis point, or hub, located at the center 
front of the forestage. The forestage, 
which is twenty feet wide at the front, 
angles back (or upstage) at approxi- 
mately sixty degrees to a width of 
slightly over thirty-four feet at the point 
where it meets the two side wings. 
From this meeting point, the forestage 


A Drawing by Erwin Smith 


P. Dutton and Co., publishers of An Introduction to 


angles inward on a_ forty-five degree 
angle to the main center section which 
has the same width as the front, or 
twenty feet. The side sections (or bal- 
cony wings), built on a forty-five degree 
angle from the center or main stage 
section, are also twenty feet long. En- 
trances can be made on the forestage 
through doors both right and left in 
the upstage half of these side balconies. 
These multiple levels and areas allow 
rapid shifts of scene which permit a 
pacing that is almost impossible when 
curtains are closed over the picture- 
frame stage as we use it today. 

The structure, as it was handled at 
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Holstra, can be divided into four major 
projects or parts of construction: (1) 
the stage, (2) the structural framework, 
(3) the facings, and (4) the heavens. 


The stage, the entire floor area of the 
Playhouse both in front of and behind 
the facade or proscenium wall, consists 
of forty-one platforms. Thirty-one of 
these platforms are standard sizes, 
4', 4'x 8’, 5'x 8’, while the remain- 
ing ten are special for this stage. These 
standard platforms are not limited, of 
course, to this one project, but can be 
utilized for numerous other activities 
where a demand exists for greater stage- 
floor area than our permanent stage 
permits. 


The structural framework is built en- 
tirely of dimension lumber ranging in 
size from stock 2” x 4" through two or 
more pieces of 2” x12” laminated to- 
gether for a single heavy beam. For 
example, there are more than three 
thousand lineal feet of 2x4" in the 
Hofstra Globe Playhouse. Essentially 
the entire structure is supported on 
eighteen 4" x 4" legs or columns which 
rise from the gymnasium floor to the 
ceiling, and to which all support mem- 
bers are joined. The entire structure is 
fastened together by bolting so that it 
can be dismantled easily and re-assem- 
bled for use in the future. There are 
about fifteen hundred bolts in the stage 
and over forty gross of screws. 


The facings (or visual aspects) in- 
clude all the flats covering the frame- 
work, beam structure, railing, and set 
changes. All of the facing flats are built 
of 1" x 3" framing stock, using regular 
flat construction, covered with 44" ply- 
wood. The balusters for the various rail- 
ings were turned in the manual training 
shops of four Long Island High Schools. 
For permanency, an oil base paint was 
used rather than scene paint. The 
beams, railings, superimposed detail, 
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and other parts are stained with oil 
stain, while the plaster effect is achieved 
with a heavy stippling paint which 
creates a surface exactly like a rough 
plastered wall. Also included in the fac- 
ing category are the front curtains for 
the three main stage levels, as well as the 
side masking curtains for the inner 
stages on both the first and second levels. 
The curtains are all made either of 
standard scenic muslin, dye painted, or 
of colored monk’s cloth. The front cur- 
tains for the first two levels were made 
by projecting color slides of the Model 
curtains on scenic muslin of the re- 
quired size, then dye painting the de- 
signs. The art department of the college 
executed these two curtains, but the 
work on the remainder was completed 
principally by faculty wives who volun- 
teered for work on the show. 


The fourth and final division of the 
Stage is the heavens, which, although 
connected to the other structure and 
forming an integral part of the whole, 
is actually, in the replica, erected as a 
separate unit. This unit of the stage in- 
cludes the beam structure around the 
heavens, the two main columns which 
rise from the forestage to support the 
front of the heavens unit, and the heav- 
ens proper, or the stage ceiling. The 
heavens cover approximately one-half of 
the main platform or forestage. The 
background of the heavens is light blue, 
while the central motif is a large oval 
containing the twelve signs of the zo- 
diac. In the original Globe, the heavens 
were trapped to the huts above, and 
through these traps the machinery for 
flying was operated. At present, no pro- 
vision has been made for flying appara- 
tus, but it is not inconceivable that for 
some future play, if the production de- 
mands, traps might be installed in the 
ceiling of the gymnasium which would 
give access to machinery in the attic, 
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thus making flying possible. We have 
provided, however, for the stage floor 
traps, which were used for graves, 
caves, and numerous other effects; but 
to date we have not had occasion to use 


them. 

The construction of this replica of the 
Globe Playhouse has been a fascinating 
experience for those of us who have 
worked on the project, and the audi- 
ences have evidenced a great deal of in- 


terest. Although we have used the stage 
for only two productions to date, it 
has served to enlighten both students 
and audience with respect to the pro- 
duction methods of three hundred and 
fifty years ago. Shakespeare’s plays seem 
to achieve a new life when produced on 
the stage for which they were intended; 
and they become exciting theatre for 
other than the scholar or the admirer 
of classic works. 


THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE AT HOFSTRA 
COLLEGE, Il: Notes on Direction 


BERNARD BECKERMAN 


A director, contemplating the Globe 
stage, faced with the task of mounting 
a production upon it, cannot but re-eval- 
uate his approach toward his craft. 
First, in planning the play, and second, 
in the process of rehearsal, he is con- 
stantly challenged by new demands 
made upon his skill and, even more, up- 
on his flexibility. In time he learns that 
timidity is a pitfall, that boldness is 
needed throughout. 

As he initially regards the stage which 
has been devised after so much research 
and constructed with so much effort, its 
beauty and grandeur strike him most 
forcefully. Yet when he projects an 
image of an actor upon that stage, he is 
reminded of the perils of too much bril- 
liance. The colorfulness of the curtains 
and heavens, the lines of the columns, 
the rows of balusters, all contribute po- 
tential points of distraction. However, 
the situation is not quite the same as 
in our modern theatre, where a parting 
curtain reveals an unfamiliar setting. 
There an overelaborate set can defeat 
the best efforts of the actors. The Globe 
stage, on the other hand, is visible to the 


Like Mr. Swinney, Bernard Beckerman is a 
member of the Hofstra staff. Both writers look 
upon the accompanying notes as an interim re- 
port on the tasks of building a Shakespearean 
stage with scholarly accuracy and of investigat- 
ing Shakespearean stage conventions with schol- 
arly care. 


audience before the play begins. There 
is time for the spectators to become ac- 
quainted with the entire arrangement. 
No longer do they enter a drab audi- 
torium and face an equally drab curtain 
upon which faded nymphs sport in a 
dismal and second-rate Arcadia. Instead, 
from the first moment the stage is alive 
with color and form. A brilliant tapestry 
curtain traces a vivid Cleopatra as she 
sits in a barge — which like a burnish’d 
throne, burning on the water, sails to 
meet her woven Antony. Even before 
the first actor can step upon the stage, 
the theatre is vibrant with expectation 
and the setting has assumed a famili- 
arity which neutralizes distraction. 
What the director does come to realize 
is that the actor must work to hold his 
own. Tameness means oblivion. 

With a ground plan in hand, the di- 
rector next assesses the character of each 
of the sub-stages: the platform, study, 
chamber, tarras, music gallery, windows. 
Most prominent of all is the platform, 
a fluid area which is shaped by the di- 
rector. The columns divide the _plat- 
form into a central rectangle with two 
side triangles. Yet even these areas can 
be modified by the way in which the di- 
rector regards them. He may treat the 
center of the platform as a relatively 
deep oblong sandwiched between two 
pillars, as in the garden scenes in 
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Twelfth Night. Or he may arrange the 
movement so that a long shallow acting 
area is formed in front of the pillars, 
as in the highway robbery in 7 Henry IV 
(I, v). Or the platform may be divided 
in two with one army clustered about 
one column parlaying with the opposing 
army grouped about the opposing col- 
umn, as in so many of the history plays 
of Shakespeare. In effect, the platform 
has a basic form because of the pres- 
ence of the columns, but within the 
limits of that form there is opportunity 
for extensive variation. In addition, the 
platform can provide the greatest re- 
moteness or the closest intimacy. Here 
a soliloquy can be delivered in the most 
hushed terms. Here a speech may be de- 
livered as it were to thousands. The 
platform can support not only both 
moods but also both styles of acting, the 
informal and formal. This dramatic 
flexibility of the platform is one of the 
Stage’s major advantages. 

The study, when combined with the 
plattorm, contributes to the depth of 
the outer stage; when employed alone, 
it provides a stage 8'x 20'x high. 
Large enough for many interior scenes, 
it restricts variety of movement by its 
shallowness. Its lack of height produces 
an impression of confinement and sup- 
pression suitable for an inn room or 
tent or cave. In effect, the gulf separat- 
ing the study from the audience, more 
than thirty-five feet in any direction, 
sets the action off in miniature. Above 
the study, in the chamber, the director 
finds another stage of approximately the 
same area. In many ways the charac- 
teristics of the lower stage are repeated 
in the upper. But the impression it pro- 
duces is different. Due to the angle of 
vision, the scenes played above seem to 
float in space, standing forth as_pic- 
tures do in proper frames. At the same 
time the remoteness is more emphatic, 


while the greater depth aflorded by the 
tarras permits more freedom of move- 
ment. While vastly less important to 
the director, the music gallery and win- 
dows still offer valuable if limited play- 
ing areas. Here again they provide the 
director with mixed assets. The win- 
dows, for example, on the debit side, are 
small and partially obstructed by the 
columns. Yet for scenes requiring the 
front of a building where someone looks 
out of a window, as in Romeo and 
Juliet (II, ii) or Othello (1, i), they are 
invaluable. 

Among the last of the specific parts 
of the stage that the director has to con- 
sider are the entrances and columns. 
With the lower curtain closed, there are 
two doors to the platform, set obliquely, 
at either end of the stage. These are 
opened and, usually, closed on each en- 
trance. This in itself directs the atten- 
tion of the spectators to the oncoming 
actor. But once on stage the actor must 
come well on to the platform before he 
can be seen by a large section of the 
audience. Otherwise the columns or 
other actors block him. The conse- 
quence is that the preliminary note of 
attention struck by the opening of the 
door must be followed with a vigorous 
approach on the part of the actor. 


With the lower curtain opened, there 
are three entrances to the study, five 
to the study and platform combined. 
The study entrances, located nearer the 
center of the stage, do not demand that 
the actor come so fully upon the stage 
before he makes an impression on the 
scene. However, set back as these are in 
the farthest area of the stage, they too 
require the actor to play with broadness 
and vitality. Of all entrances those in 
the chamber afford the actor the maxi- 
mum attention. An actor entering there 
is readily seen; he need not move far or 
with as much vigor to take command of 
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the stage. However, when he does take 
the lead, he has to exert himself more 
than he might on the platform in order 
to retain the attention of the audience. 
The last entrances, in the windows, are 
not true entrances but discoveries eftect- 
ed by the actor’s casting open the case- 
ment. The function is similar to that 
of curtains. 


The columns are damned for ob- 
structing the sightlines and praised for 
offering themselves as trees, pillars, or 
whatever posis the action requires. In 
this latter respect they are invaluable, 
and the director soon discovers how es- 
sential they can be to the actor as a 
point of reference and as a_ property. 
Nevertheless, their intrusion between 
the scene and some of the spectators 
offers a serious problem, one which the 
director can partially solve by keeping 
the actors up stage moving sufficiently 
so that for any one spectator the obstruc- 
tion is brief. 


Separate vices evaporate once the 
Stage is reconsidered as a whole and the 
fundamental features assume their prop- 
er relationship to one another. Together 
the parts furnish the director with a 
stage capable of many effects and _ re- 
quiring many approaches. As multi- 
farious as are the plays of Shakespeare, 
where the raucous and ribald Sir Toby 
can act cheek and jowl by the gossamer 
grief of Viola, so is the stage of Shake- 
speare, where the broad plain of the 
platform stretches back into the close- 
ness of the study. In each of the sub- 
stages, the director has a stage capable of 
different effects and in their combina- 
tion an instrument of meaningful fluid- 
ness. 


Since the days of the neo-Shake- 
spearean producer, William Poel, the 
need for continuity and fluidity in the 
presentation of Elizabethan plays has 
been increasingly stressed; and Elizabe- 
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than style stages, sometimes in historical 
reconstruction, sometimes in modern 
adaptation, have been frequently intro- 
duced. But the contemporary theatre is 
also capable of that fluidity. Revolving 
stages, space stages, and unit sets enable 
the director to produce Shakespeare's 
plays without interruption. But what an 
Elizabethan stage —and __ particularly 
one of correct proportions — offers the 
director is an instrument whereby he 
can give the highly desirable continuity 
thematic significance as well as a dra- 
matic form simple for the audience to 
follow. Continuity in itself is no more 
a virtue than the stop-and-start method 
of nineteenth-century Shakespearean 
production. Through the continuity it 
is necessary that the spectator under- 
stand the relation of one part to another, 
of one scene to the one before and the 
one after, as well as to the play as a 
whole. This the Globe stage is equipped 
to do by placing each scene in visual and 
dramatic relationship to every other in 
a pattern of movement which reflects 
the working out of the situation. In tell- 
ing the story of a play, the director can 
arrange the scenes on the stage to con- 
form to the development of the action. 
For example, the script of Twelfth 
Night embodies several plot lines which 
converge in a final, extended scene. 
Firstly, there is the romantic story in- 
volving Viola, Olivia, and Orsino (I, i, 
ii, iv, v; II, ii, iv; ILL, i). Secondly, there 
is the comic story involving Sir Toby, 
Sir Andrew, Malvolio and, in part, 
Olivia (I, iii; II, iii, v; II, iv; IV, ii). 
Thirdly, there is the romantic comple- 
ment of the lost brother, involving 
Sebastian and Antonio (II, i; IL, iii). 
In the later scenes (III, iv; IV, i; and 
IV, iii), the various elements of the plot 
converge until in the last scene (V, i) the 
romantic plot reaches a climax and the 
comic plot is resolved. 
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To reflect this pattern the director 
can place the romantic story on the plat- 
form where its fragile and static scenes 
would receive greater emphasis. The 
earlier parts of the comic story are then 
played in the chamber. As the divergent 
strains of the plot come together all the 
action is brought to the platform. One 
of the results is that clarity of plot is 
achieved. By associating each of the 
many characters with a fixed locality 
the audience finds it easier to identify 
each one until he or she becomes more 
familiar. Another result is that the pat- 
tern thus created holds the play together 
as it flows from one area to another. 
Serving as a prologue, the first three 
scenes of Twelfth Night illustrate how 
the continuity is achieved on the Globe 
stage. Act I, Scene i introduces a love- 
sick Orsino seated in state, languorously 
contemplating a yellow rose in the 
frame of the study. As he goes off to 
“beds of flowers,” the curtain closes up- 
on the study and Viola enters from stage 
left accompanied by the sea captain, 
learns she is in Illyria, and departs stage 
right for Orsino’s court. Overlapping 
her exit the upper curtain parts reveal- 
ing Sir Toby and Maria, closes upon a 
leaping Sir Andrew. Here the flow is 
continuous, one scene overlapping 
another, separating the strands of the 
story, for when next we see Maria and 
Sir Toby they will still be in the 
chamber. 

Save for the intermission the flow is 
unbroken. But not only is it not broken, 
it also ebbs and rises in response to the 
demands of the script. Climactic scenes, 
although not the only ones, are most 
frequently played on the platform. The 
dominance of the area, its proximity to 
the audience, and the space for many 
actors make this axiomatic. The sub- 
stages, on the other hand, like so many 
streams, direct their confluence to the 


platform. Climaxes which take place 
there originate in the study or the 
chamber or the windows. Sir Toby and 
Maria and Sir Andrew scheme against 
Malvolio in the chamber; they bring the 
intrigue to fruition in the gulling of 
Malvolio in the garden-plattorm. Thus 
the emphasis due the climax is rein- 
forced by the shift from a less dominant 
to a more dominant area. Meaningful 
continuity in this way becomes a_ val- 
uable tool for the director. 

Related to the handling of the plot 
and the understanding of the drama is 
the opportunity that stage relationships 
offer for thematic and dramatic accent. 
Essential story points usually glossed 
over in production stand out with more 
than ordinary vividness because of the 
relationship of one sub-stage to another. 
For example, in Twelfth Night (I, v) a 
disguised Viola in the chamber, stand- 
ing stage left, describes to Olivia that 
she would “make a willow cabin at her 
gate” if she loved Olivia. Shortly there- 
after Viola leaves. Olivia, alone and 
troubled, admits the growing love she 
has for the page of Count Orsino and 
then belies herself by sending Malvolio 
with a ring after Viola. As the curtain 
closes upon the love-struck young lady, 
the lower curtain opens upon a young 
man, in the selfsame dress which Viola 
wore, directly below the point where last 
she stood. This is the audience’s first 
introduction to Sebastian, but the rela- 
tionship is immediately apparent while 
the foreshadowing of confusion between 
brother and sister is implicit. Further- 
more, the likeness of the actors to one 
another is supported by the remoteness 
of the study; the audience can readily 
identify the similarity in costume and 
stature and yet cannot detect any devi- 
ation in feature or coloring. 


The time comes when the director 
must move from questions to answers, 
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from notes to production. In preparing 
to work with the actors, old shibboleths 
must be left behind. For example, the 
reliance on picturization needs to be 
abandoned. The Globe stage accelerates 
this process through the establishment 
of new conditions. The stage projecting 
into the auditorium draws the audience 
about it on three sides. At no time is 
there a single point of view —even in 
theory. And with the casting off of the 
theory of the central vantage point goes 
the reliance on the lateral arrangement 
of actors. Something more than a differ- 
ence of technique is involved here. Im- 
plied in a multi-directional approach is 
interest in the individual, not the group; 
in the action of a human being, not the 
spectacle of action. The director might 
well remember that the uni-directional 
theory of design had its roots in the 
aristocratic theatres of Renaissance Italy 
and flowered in the aristocratic theatres 
of all Europe. 

Picturization then is out. Instead the 
director must be able to conceive new 
movement patterns capable of uniting 
stage and script. The chamber, for ex- 
ample, calls for a bas-relief type of play- 
ing where one character relates to 
another at his side, not —as is usual — 
to one obliquely in front or back of 
him. In the windows gesture replaces 
movement, yet there should be full ges- 
ture. On the platform free and ever 
vibrant movement must take place. 
Here the emphasis is shifted from lat- 
eral movement to movement in depth. 
No longer is the upstage figure em- 
phatic. The downstage figure is the focal 
figure. It is he who holds attention be- 
cause he is seen by everyone and because 
he is much nearer to the audience. On 
the Globe stage if there are a number of 
characters on stage, the actor up stage 
may be largely hidden. To refer to the 
group scene in Act V of Twelfth Night, 
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the tendency may be to place those 
characters not centrally involved down 
right and left with the focal action oc- 
curring up center. But the stage is most 
effectively employed when the peri- 
pheral characters are located up or cen- 
ter right and left and the principals are 
brought as far downstage center as the 
scene permits. In effect, the director 
learns that he is using the reverse of the 
triangle normally used in picture-frame 
productions. 

In dealing with the individual actor 
or the matter of acting in general, the 
stage offers a greater lesson than any 
investigation of historical sources can. 
Though in this respect, as in all these 
matters, the director’s judgment will be 
tentative until he works with the stage 
further, yet he can, after the first per- 
formances, draw certain conclusions. 
Most evident is the need for a flexible 
actor. In order to sustain his role in all 
the different parts of the stage he must 
be a theatrical chameleon. His range of 
style needs enlargement. What Profes- 
sor Harbage describes as “the mixed 
mode of acting” may after all be the 
best term. In the chamber the actor 
needs a broad and lively manner of 
playing. The enormus gulf which sepa- 
rates him from the audience must be 
bridged in some way. Since he is con- 
fined by the limited space in which he 
can move, vocal power, broad gesture, 
and occasional extended lateral move- 
ments become his means. But when he 
moves to the window stage he finds that 
the frame itself emphasizes him. Thus 
while he cannot reduce his energies, he 
can when he wishes play in a more inti- 
mate style. Later, if he should find him- 
self in the study, he need no longer 
maintain such physical or even vocal in- 
tensity, yet for acoustical reasons he 
must speak as loudly as he did in the 
chamber. Finally he plays a scene upon 
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the platform. He approaches the audi- 
ence. His movements can become more 
subtle, his voice more personal. Again a 
new style of acting makes new demands 
on the skill of the actor. His versatility 
is put to the test when, as Malvolio, his 
first scene (I, v) is in the chamber; the 
second down stage on the platform (II, 
ii); a third back in the chamber (II, iii); 
and a fourth (II, v) is one which he 
starts in the study and later brings to the 
very front of the platform. Unless he is 
willing to appear out of focus from time 
to time — like an old-fashioned motion 
picture — he must adapt himself to the 
various stages on which he plays. This, 
the director realizes, isone of his major 


tasks: to indicate to the actor when he 
has reached the right level of playing 
for each stage and, where the actor can- 


not reach it himself, bring him to it. 


The production book which the direc- 
tor closes after the final performance is 
a lesson book for the future. At present, 
knowledge and experience are too scant 
for principles though they are sufficient 
for hypotheses. Fortunately, these can be 
tested on the Globe stage not only for 
the illumination they afford Shake- 
spearean production on Elizabethan 
stages, but also for the stimulus they 
may offer modern productions on mod- 


ern stages. 


| 
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A NOTE ON SARTRE AND THE POETICS 


PAUL HAHN 


Like many other philosophers and 
men with new insights, Jean-Paul Sartre 
has seen his “version” of existentialism 
perverted or, indeed, reversed by many 
of the very people who accepted it. 
When he posited the by no means new 
idea that men are totally free, an un- 
deniably disreputable group of his fol- 
lowers assumed that they had _philoso- 
phic license to indulge in the most 
shameful and grotesque sort of actions— 
on the ground that since they were 
“free,” they could therefore be totally 
irresponsible. They did not pursue any 
further the proper implications of this 
freedom, although along with it, M. 
Sartre had stated the obvious conco- 
mitant that man, being totally free, is 
totally responsible. -Indeed, he is what 
he does. Such an analytical philosophy 
of life, based as it is upon action, is in- 
tensely dramatic. Let us go to a primary 
source to discover the theses of this 
philosophy. 

According to what is perhaps the 
clearest statement of the philosophy, 
Sartre’s L’Existentialisme est un hu- 
manisme,: the basic assumption of exist- 
entialism is that existence precedes es- 
sence. This automatically precludes the 
existence of God. Similarly, by denying 
or at least underplaying the historic, 
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naturalistic, and dialectic aspects of hu- 

man experience, the philosophy is also 

anti-Marxist. Sartre says: 

A man exists to begin with, occurs, surges into- 

the world, and . . . becomes distinct afterwards. 
. A man is nothing other than what he 

becomes. 


It follows, therefore: 

Thus I am responsible for myself and for every- 
one, and I create a certain image of man that 
I choose; in choosing myself, I choose man. 


The reason for man’s anguish, seen from 
this point of view, is this: he can find no 
external force or law upon which to 
base his actions. 


We are alone, without excuses. This is what 
I mean to express in saying that man is con- 
demned to be free. Condemned because he did 
not create himself; but nonetheless, however 
free, because once hurled into the world, he is. 
responsible for everything that he does.¢ 


By acting, deciding, man defines him- 
self. A man is his own life, the ensemble 
of his acts. Sartre’s broadest statement 
with reference to this in the book is 
the following: 


What we mean is that a man is nothing other 
than a series of enterprises, that he is the sum, 
the organization, the whole of the relations 
that constitute these enterprises.5 


As can be seen, this is not a philoso- 
phy for weaklings unless misinterpreted;. 


2 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
3 Ibid., p. 27. 
4 Ibid., p. 37. 
5 Ibid., p. 58. 
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and indeed, M. Sartre’s own actions (or 
as he would say, his “engagement’’) in 
life have been those of an honorable 
man according to any reasonable tenets 
of morality. According to him, a man 
must engage himself in life, must act, in 
order to create himself, for he ts what 
he does. 

It is not my intention to judge exist- 
entialism as a philosophic structure. I 
believe that I find, however, a series of 
observations that touch, at points, those 
posited by Aristotle in his analytical 
theory of tragedy. Man the agent, in 
existentialist “life,” appears peculiarly 
like man the agent, in tragedy. The 
most striking similarity to Aristotle in 
Sartre’s man-centered structure is in 
character. On the highest level, char- 
acter for Aristotle is moral choice. Per- 
haps accidentally, Sartre states analo- 
gically: “. . . one must compare moral 
choice with the construction of a work 
of 

In drama a character is totally de- 
fined by his acts. He is, as Sartre says of 
“existentialist man,” the sum of his 
actions and the relationships between 
them. In terms of plot the highest point 
of tragedy is the crucial moral choice 
made by the protagonist. Because it is 
crucial, the protagonist is choosing for 
himself and for mankind, and is there- 
fore laboring under extreme anguish 
because of the decisiveness and defini- 
tiveness of that choice. Sartre says of 
this kind of anguish: 

In fact anguish is, according to me, the total 
absence of justification at the same time that 
it is responsibility with regard to all.? 

Would it be possible to apply this to 
our reaction of pity and fear at the 


6 Ibid., p. 75. 
7 Ibid., p. 100. 
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crisis of a tragedy: that we realize that 
the agent is choosing for us, and we 
are therefore completely involved in 
his decision? 

In plotting a tragedy the playwright 
does this primarily: he gives a form to 
life experience, and thus gives life a 
meaning. Sartre states that outside of 
the actions of man, life has no meaning: 
. . . Life has no meaning a priori. Before you 
are alive, life, itself, is nothing, but it is up 
to you to give it a meaning, and its validity is 
nothing other than this meaning that you 
choose.8 


Men in action give meaning to life by 
their moral choices: this is true in tra- 
gedy, and in existentialist thought about 
men in life as described. 


I would go one step further. I would 
say that besides the universal statement 
that all tragedy attempts to give life a 
meaning, there is another universal as- 
pect of it: it demonstrates that men are 
responsible to themselves and to other 
men for their actions, Any attempt at 
a deus ex machina in the form of a God 
in a basket, fate, heredity, chance, so- 
ciety, and so forth, only weakens the 
tragedy and robs man of his rightful 
place in the universe. 


These speculations must stop here. 
Any extension of them will have to be 
given by an existentialist critic. What 
I have wished to elucidate—for present 
purposes—is this: existentialism seems 
to provide a superb basic philosophy 
for tragedy. In many ways, it apparently 
touches Aristotle’s ideas, particularly 
with reference to moral choice. Both 
tragedy and existentialism get their 
deepest meaning from the moral choices 
of men in action. 


8 Ibid., pp. 89-90. 


JOHN GASSNER 
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December was the month of foreign 
invasions, and it is no longer news that 
these were successful. Both the Renaud- 
Barrault Company from Paris and the 
National Theatre of Greece covered 
themselves with glory and made play- 
going in New York a rewarding experi- 
ence. Since the two companies departed 
by the end of the month, the only ques- 
tion that need concern us now is wheth- 
er they taught us anything. That they 
did was quickly apparent, for their 
respective achievement was a triumph 
of repertory theatre art, even if it is 
wearisome by now to reiterate the need 
of a repertory system in the’ United 
States. The fact that the Greek com- 
pany subsists on a national subsidy and 
the French company does not should, 
however, remind us that it is possible 
to have repertory companies without 
federal or state aid. Moreover, the polit- 
ical situation in the United States makes 
the latter preferable—not to mention 
the probability that they would prove 
more stimulating. The Renaud-Barrault 
company has been decidedly more vital 
than the state-operated Comédie-Fran- 
caise. The question of how a privately 
financed repertory theatre could mater- 
ialize in the United States is an import- 
ant one. This occurred to many of us as 
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we watched the French troupe go 
through its well oiled paces, and it will 
surprise no one familiar with the eco- 
nomics of our professional stage that the 
subject remains in the realm of specu- 
lation for us. 


One question more immediately rele- 
vant to dramatic criticism than to finan- 
cing may be worth raising: how far 
can the theatricalism that distinguished 
Barrault’s repertory carry us? The Bar- 
rault productions that were most satis- 
factory and constituted the core of the 
repertory were cleverly contrived pieces, 
mostly seventeenth- and eighteenth-cen- 
tury classics. The one serious contempo- 
rary play produced here, Gide’s drama- 
tization of The Trial, was only half 
successful. Exceptions were taken to it 
in France, and exceptions could be 
taken to it here. Not only was the drama 
itself devoid of the emotional density 
of Kafka’s novel and incapable of sus- 
taining its nightmare quality, but the 
production was unsatisfactory. The stage 
became a toy theatre of rising and 
dropping curtains and of mostly arch 
acting, with Barrault thrusting his vir- 
tuosity rather than anguished human- 
ity into the foreground. The perform- 
ance was undoubtedly “theatre,” and 
there is much more to be said for pure 
theatre than our devotees of second- 
rate realism are able to understand. But 
“theatricalism,” too, is not an absolute; 
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its value is relative to the matter in 
hand, and if there is anything that 
makes the Kafka story memorable it is 
Kafka’s untheatricality or ‘“matter-of- 
factness” in the midst of the wild im- 
probabilities of The Trial. The improb- 
able is made the probable, if not indeed 
the inevitable, and this it is that pro- 
duces the almost intolerable anguish of 
the work. The production gave us the- 
atre precisely when “reality’’ was needed. 
The production was incongruously 
blithe in spirit precisely because it 
made an almost continual display of 
“make-believe” out of matter the “real- 
ity” of which is more fantastic than any 
‘“‘make-belief” could be. There is no 
“cleverness” in the novel any more than 
there is cleverness in the Book of Job 
or The Brothers Karamazov, whereas 
Barrault’s production was flagrantly 
clever and made me conscious of thea- 
trical “know-how.” 


My strictures call attention to the fact 
that repertory is not by itself a guaran- 
tee of great theatre. There is, on the con- 
trary, a degree of danger in the idola- 
tory of theatre that develops when the- 
atre art becomes an end in itself; when 
the incentive to stage production is 
mainly the love of playing rather than 
a compulsive drive to express an experi- 
ence or perception. I find the same 
danger in our noncommercial theatre, 
too. Undoubtedly, the standards im- 
plicit in my warning can be carried to 
puritanical extremes, to “Hebraism’’ 
in the Arnoldian sense of the term. 
These standards are certainly irrelevant 
when the play itself is “playful,” and 
Barrault’s productions of Moliére and 
Marivaux could leave nothing to be 
desired. But theatricality should not 
come into play indiscriminately and 
violate the spirit of a deeply felt work. 


The same danger was apparent in 
Barrault’s Hamlet, in which the afore- 
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mentioned theatricalization was also a 
defect. To judge the performance accu- 
rately one would have to know French 
and English equally well, for the read- 
ing of lines and passages is of para- 
mount importance. To deplore the loss 
of verbal values in the Gide translation 
—which was apparently the best that 
France has had of this tragedy—is, of 
course, to lament the inevitable. It is 
sufficient for my purpose to report the 
consensus that the visiting company 
gave us a lightweight Hamlet in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, Barrault’s 
virtuosity as an actor. The production 
was striking and interesting through- 
out, but only striking and interesting. 
Whether Barrault’s particular style is 
the sole reason for his failure to give 
us a memorable Hamlet I cannot tell. 
Perhaps he got as much out of Shake- 
speare’s play as it is possible for the 
French theatre to extract. Our own the- 
atre appears to have considerable difh- 
culty in making the most of many a 
European play, so that many a work 
from Ibsen to Anouilh and Brecht 
seems wasted on us, although this bumb- 
ling provinciality did not seem to 
afflict us so much in the 1920's. And on 
our part, it must be said, we sometimes 
add the mortal sin of sloth by importing 
a British translation, as in the case of 
Anouilh’s Legend of Lovers, and then 
merely tinkering with it. The domesti- 
cation of foreign drama—by means of 
the production as well as the transla- 
tion—requires as much dedication to 
the task as the presentation of a play 
written in our own tongue. Sloth, how- 
ever, is the last thing that occurs in con- 
nection with Barrault. Whatever he 
may not be dedicated to, he is dedicated 
to the theatre, and this saves his reper- 
tory from becoming a mere salute to 
“culture” even when he stages French 
classics. 
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That the capacity for dedication to 
high art is not dead in the contemporary 
world was even more convincingly dem- 
onstrated by the National Theatre of 
Greece, which gave memorable produc- 
tions of Oedipus Tyrannus and Electra 
in modern Greek. Although Katina 
Paxinou and Alexis Minotis were note- 
worthy as Electra and Oedipus (and 
no one who did not see Miss Paxinou’s 
Electra can have any notion of her 
consummate artistry), the outstanding 
feature of the productions was the 
chorus. In all probability tamer—less 
mimetic and eerie—than the masked 
classic chorus in the Theatre of Dion- 
ysus, the National Theatre's chorus con- 
veyed a sense of formal grandeur that 
could greatly enhance our comprehen- 
sion of the inherent dignity of classic 
tragedy. To be able to distinguish be- 
tween ordinary and tragic pathos is of 
cardinal value in dealing with great 
and all-absorbing emotion. Mourning 
truly becomes Electra as played by Miss 
Paxinou, but the persistence of grief 
throughout the greater part of Sopho- 
cles’ tragedy was pathos too greatly 
compounded even in the dignified ac- 
cents and movements this remarkable 
actress knows how to command. The 
choral movement, however, broke up 
the stasis of sustained feeling, and the 
absorption of Electra’s grief by the 
chorus objectified it, making it a condi- 
tion of universal humanity rather than 
the private suffering of an individual 
alone. In the Electra production, the 
patterns of choral speech and presence 
were so beautifully and yet so naturally 
designed that the above-described effect 
was profoundly satisfying. 

The treatment provided an excellent 
lesson for anyone who would ever have 
occasion to employ a chorus in a 
stage production. There was also much 
provocation in the production to those 
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of us who speculate on the woefully 
“squashy” quality of much modern real- 
istic drama, in which emotionalism be- 
littles the characters and the subject. 
No doubt there are many reasons for 
this—the insufficent stature of the 
characters, the sociological circum- 
stances of the action, the confining stage 
setting, and so on. Possibly, we shall 
never recapture the dignity of Greek 
tragedy. But both dignity and _ signifi- 
cance would be enhanced by the inter- 
ruption of the emotional stress of the 
sufferer or “agonist’” and its transfer- 
ence to surrogates of the whole or a 
part of the community—which is what 
the members of the chorus are. Modern 
examples of this device, in plays by 
Yeats, Lorca, Eliot, and Brecht, have 
proved notably effective. O'Neill and, 
more recently, Tennessee Williams 
sought a similar need for canalizing 
emotion. 


II 


Theatricalism is a delicate matter, 
and pontification on it is no more eff- 
cacious than an indiscriminate use of 
its methods. The theatricalism of Bar- 
rault was extremely successful except 
when depth or density of experience 
was required by the substance of such 
plays as The Trial and Hamlet. “Styli- 
zation” was so thoroughly assimilated 
in dramatic reality by the National 
Theatre of Greece (with considerable 
assistance from Sophocles, of course) 
that the playgoer could completely for- 
get “theatre” while experiencing it. 
That is, the theatrical form became the 
“form” of life itself as perceived by 
heightened and selective consciousness 
of its reality. 

It is more usual, however, to resort 
to various gradations of theatricalism 
to conceal or to justify dramatic in- 
adequacy or superficiality. The results 
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were sufficient unto the day in the case 
of such hollow, if pleasant, entertain- 
ments as The Seven Year Itch and Time 
Out for Ginger, which will undoubtedly 
keep the amateur theatre for many a 
day after they conclude their New York 
run. The first-mentioned play is an 
ingenious comedy enlivened with fan- 
tasy. The treatment of the subject, a 
married man’s disgruntlement with mar- 
riage after seven years and his specula- 
tive infidelities during his wife’s absence, 
is light as fluff. Performed with the 
facility of highly professional actors, 
among whom Tom Ewell and Vanessa 
Brown are outstanding, The Seven 
Year Itch jogs along from sequence to 
sequence with considerable mummery. 
Tom Ewell has the properly distrait 
personality for giving the playwright’s 
inventions some anchorage in domesti- 
city as well as a considerable amount of 
humor. But George Axelrod’s play it- 
self is essentially anchored only in the 
familiar “hooray, my wife is in the 
country” clichés of domesticity. By them- 
selves, these could never sustain even 
half an evening’s entertainment with- 
out a great deal of varied theatricality. 
Since this was supplied by the author, 
the stage director, the obliging cast, and 
the even more obliging stagehands and 
electricians, the production became 
Variety's favorite “laugh hit.’” Nobody is 
made unhappy by it, least of all the 
practical showmen who are relieved that 
a Broadway show can still pay off. 


If the success of Time Out for Ginger 
seems more meretricious to this reviewer, 
it is because the play starts out with 
greater pretensions. A pillar of society 
takes up the cause of freedom of expres- 
sion. Since Melvyn Douglas makes an 
appealing small-town citizen and since 
the principle of tolerance which he up- 
holds decidedly needs upholding, we 
settle down to an evening of civilized 
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comedy. Before long, however, the play 
shifts both ground and style to become 
more and more of a football story and 
an egregious farce, when his daughter 
makes her school’s football team and 
when her father’s atavism turns him 
into a raccoon-clad fan. The transfor- 
mation is made even more pronounced 
by the fact that the author, Ronald 
Alexander, started the play with a quiet 
scene between the father and his wife 
written in an admirable vein of high 
comedy. Time Out for Ginger, in short, 
is another example of the average 
American playwright’s propensity to 
start a provocative comedy and then 
run away from its requirements, to 
promise us an intelligent evening and 
then fob us with a merely funny one. 
Once more the formula pays dividends, 
especially when Mr. Douglas imperson- 
ates a John Held caricature of a super- 
annuated collegian and when Philip 
Loeb, playing the role of the bank presi- 
dent who is the hero’s employer, makes 
quizzical attempts to bring him back 
to sanity. And the author’s sympathy for 
the football-maniac’s family provides 
familiar characterizations on the level 
of Kiss and Tell, so that his rewards for 
good citizenship are yet to come when 
the schools and the smaller communities 
acclaim the play as “wholesome.” But 
his success will have been won largely 
as a result of a seemingly deliberate 
disposal of the best part of his cargo. 
“Theatre” wafts his craft into the snug 
harbor of commercial success only after 
the play no longer carries any substance. 


There is injustice in the fact that the- 
atricalism did so much less for such 
plays as Climate of Eden, Moss Hart's 
short-lived dramatization of Edgar Mit- 
telhdlzer’s novel, Shadows Move Among 
Them, and Richard Nash’s equally tran- 
sitory social allegory, See the Jaguar. 
These plays had far richer matter and 
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signified more ambitious intentions 
than the aforementioned farces, but 
they would have come off better if 
their authors had been able to dispense 
with a good deal of their theatricality 
in favor of simpler developments and 
greater solidity of characterization. 


One difference betwen our stage and 
the theatre in England and France, in- 
deed, is the fact that it is the larks that 
usually profit from theatricality on 
Broadway instead of the serious works. 
Even when it is not top-drawer theatre, 
as in the case of the Bette Davis revue, 
Two is Company, the ingenuity and 
variety of the production ensure a run. 
Although Miss Davis proved herself less 
effective as a revue queen than as a 
motion-picture star, there were enough 
performers and antics to make a “show.” 
But the serious drama got no assistance 
from showmanship, including ingeni- 
ous scenic design, in the case of 
Climate of Eden and See the Jaguar. In 
the work of Anouilh and other Eur- 
opeans, on the contrary, the theatrical 
conception is so inherent and sure that 
the showmanship serves the play instead 
of merely varnishing and sometimes ob- 
scuring it. 

It was purely a device of showman- 
ship that dominated the proceedings in 
the successfully imported English come- 
dy, The Love of Four Colonels by Peter 
Ustinov. The pretty wit that Mr. Usti- 
nov commands cannot conceal the fact 
that his subject—the different concep- 
tions of love harbored by Russians, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Americans 
—is of consummate unimportance, and 
that the Sleeping Beauty fairy tale that 
constitutes the bulk of the plot is 
Kitsch served up as an oversized omelet. 
But the play was inevitably overrated 
by the press and the public precisely 
because Ustinov, who was expert 
enough to develop his theme with con- 
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stant theatricality, integrated his “the- 
atre’”’ into his dramatic action. The play 
wasn’t one thing and the “theatre’’ some- 
thing else—if not indeed something 
contrary or obfuscating, as in the case 
of Moss Hart’s and Richard Nash's ef- 
forts. It was possible, therefore, to put 
the considerable histrionic abilities of 
Lilli Palmer, Rex Harrison, Robert 
Coote, George Voskovec, and Stefan 
Schnabel to maximum use. If the new 
S. M. Chartock Gilbert and Sullivan 
productions now on tour are any in- 
dication, we are developing expertness 
in styling some things, although the 
master-performer in these productions 
is still Martyn Green of the D’Oyly 
Carte company. When it comes to play- 
writing, however, the English (and the 
French) are our superiors in making the 
most of a jeu desprit. Although a 
Russian by birth, Mr. Ustinov has 
earned his British citizenship with The 
Love of Four Colonels. 

Our forte, it would seem, remains 
the intense, earnestly concentrated real- 
istic drama, as the current revival of 
The Children’s’ Hour demonstrated 
again. Across the Atlantic, Terence 
Rattigan confected a drama of passion 
in The Deep Blue Sea and created a 
substantial feminine role intensely play- 
ed by Margaret Sullavan. No one could 
deny that the play was earnestly in- 
tended and that its author tried to 
dredge up the realities of sexual desire 
in the portrait of a woman who clings 
desperately to an unworthy love. But 
it was only a one-string solo that Mr. 
Rattigan managed to provide until the 
last few minutes of the play; and his 
work bogged down in an inconsequen- 
tial limbo fringed, on one side, by 
familiar Pinero domestic drama and, 
on the other side, by clinical theatre. 
Only the performances—especially those 
by Miss Sullavan, Herbert Berg- 
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hof, and James Hanley—gave the play 
some dimension as human experience. 
Nor did the English-bred John Van 
Druten fare better with the religious 
drama, I’ve Got Sixpence, which actu- 
ally held up less well because discus- 
sion (and not of the first order, either) 
took the place of dramatic action. Miss 
Hellman, however, worked the 
American grain when she wrote her 
first play in 1934, and The Children’s 
Hour proved to be the most potent ser- 
ious play of the period under review. 
Although it is not difficult to dis- 
cover the flaws in this work, a critic 
must develop a special resolve to deni- 
grate American drama before he can 
resist the power of The Children's Hour, 
especially in the throbbing second act. 
The play is, in fact, more poignantly 
immediate than it ever was, since the 
possibility of character defamation is 
far from an abstract consideration in 
our time; and the psychological effects 
of victimization by scandal are traced 
by Miss Hellman with a relentless pen. 
Not everything in her exposé is entirely 
convincing. The highlights of the 
drama may be Miss Hellman’s, but its 
organization is nearly all Pinero’s— 
entailing some labored exposition and 
plot contrivance. As we watch the. pro- 
ceedings, however, we experience: vib- 
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rant and provocative playgoing. Al- 
though we know that we are not in 
the presence of a dramatic masterpiece, 
we confront a determination and_pas- 
sion from which masterpieces can come 
or from which, to say the least, the 
theatre derives a challenging quality 
that no other medium of the performing 
arts possesses to the same degree. For 
this much alone we may well be grate- 
ful, and we may view with some per- 
turbation the fact that the drama writ- 
ten in recent years has so rarely posses- 
sed the power that pertains to The 
Children’s Hour. 


My sole regret is that Miss Hellman 
should have elected to direct her own 
play. Her direction flattened the weaker 
portions of the action; and in casting 
the tall Patricia Neal in the role of 
Martha Dobie and allowing her to strut, 
Miss Hellman injected an unnecessary 
masculinity into that role. Miss Neal 
performs very ably, but vis ad vis the 
truly feminine Kim Hunter she lessens 
the point that awareness of an abnormal 
relationship would never have entered 
their minds without the agency of the 
unjustified scandal. That, despite some 
maladroitness in the current production, 
The Children’s Hour could still vibrate 
with drama is a tribute to Miss Hell- 
man’s forceful playmaking. 


REPORT FROM ENGLAND 


MURIEL SHARON 


It is one thing to consider the child's 
own form of expression in relation to 
the theatre and quite another to con- 
sider the professional art of the theatre 
in relation to the child. While it is 
generally admitted by both the educator 
and the artist that a theatrical experi- 
ence whether by children or for chil- 
dren can be of educational value, the 
implications of the words “professional” 
and “educational” present many difh- 
culties. The problem which the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre movement in England 
seems to face is that of negotiating a 
common basis of understanding _ be- 
tween educators in the theatre and the 
professionals. After the recommenda- 
tion of the International Theatre In- 
stitute conference (in Paris last April, 
on “Theatre and Youth’), The British 
Centre of ITI set up a committee this 
fall to encourage national collaboration 
between these two groups as part of an 
international plan. Among the things 
discussed was the forming of a National 
Children’s Theatre. The results are not 
yet known but apparently there were 
some serious disputes over this ques- 
tion. The first outcome of these meet- 
ings was a bibliography of plays suitable 
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for acting by or to children, to be 
published sometime this year. 
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For the observer investigating Chil- 
dren’s Theatre in England, it is clear 
that the country is somewhat divided 
into two camps. The difficulty does not 
seem to lie so much between the pro- 
fessionals and the educators as it does 
betwen those interested in producing 
theatre for children and those of the 
Educational Drama _ Association who 
apparently believe that children under 
twelve should not see theatre at all. The 
EDA, however, has its own ideas of 
what theatre for children should be. 

In the past few years, the EDA has 
developed a large following and has 
been very active in training teachers of 
creative drama at its two centers in 
Birmingham and _ London. Many 
schools and teacher-training schools, 
and some theatre schools, have adopted 
its theories and methods. It is interest- 
ing to examine some of the ideas of 
Peter Slade, who is EDA’s permanent 
director. 

Peter Slade was greatly influenced by 
the writings of Franz Cizek, the Aus- 
trian artist who discovered the signifi- 
cance of what he called “Child Art.” 
Slade parailels his findings in creative 
drama with what Cizek discovered in 
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art, and says, “Not only are there ob- 
vious forms of dramatic play, but there 
exists a Child Drama, an art form in its 
own right.”’ He considers this a folk art 
form which, like the personality of the 
child, has its own particular laws. Cizek 
discovered various shapes which chil- 
dren repeatedly paint. Peter Slade says 
that when children are free to move in 
drama, the journey of their movement 
is worked out in the same shapes as in 
their paintings. The shape most often 
seen is the circle, where a number of 
children play round a center of com- 
mon interest; or there is the “S’” and the 
figure “8.” 

In defense of his theory that children 
should not be exposed to the theatre un- 
til they are twelve years old, Peter Slade 
says, “Ihe impressions imposed on the 
children’s minds when they are too 
young, encourage them to act at being 
actors acting a part. All the mistakes 
and mannerisms are accepted and learn- 
ed as part of the fun.” His concept of 
a Children’s Theatre is one in which 
grown ups play “amongst” children and 
not “at” them, and where the shapes 
employed for various age groups are 
those which children naturally use. Here 
actors move among audience and chil- 
dren may move about over the acting 
areas. This concept seems to approach 
the idea of a primitive-ritual theatre, 
where the spectator in his involvement 
becomes at the same time the player. 


These are certainly interesting and 
provocative ideas and offer a vision of a 
rather exciting kind of theatre for chil- 
dren. But this vision is dogmatic in that 
it rules out all other forms of theatre for 
children, firstly by implying that other 
forms are mannered and secondly by 
completely ignoring the values of the 
child’s role as a spectator or appreciator. 
And ought educators to cultivate his 
experiences as one might a plant in a 


conservatory? If playing “at” children 
means playing “amongst” them, the 
question arises, is playing “amongst” 
children acceptable only in the actual 
physical sense? Doesn’t the very nature 
of drama imply that the spectator is put 
into a state by which he is enchanted by 
what he sees and can identify himself 
with the characters and become emo- 
tionally moved and involved? Isn't it 
by the nature of this involvement that 
the spectator is able to sit in his seat and 
at the same time play “amongst” the 
fictional characters of the play? Because 
his participation is one of emotional 
parallelism and not one of actual iden- 
tity, his role really becomes that of the 
appreciator. He is able to say, “I am 
like Peter Pan” and not, “J am Peter 
Pan.” Is a theatre experience for the 
young child really invalid unless his 
participation is only actual and there- 
fore ritual in the primitive sense, so 
that it becomes difficult to separate the 
story from the enactment, the spectator 
from the player? The child’s role as an 
appreciator is as important a part of 
his growing experiences as his role of 
the creator, and the theatre should pro- 
vide opportunities for development of 
both these faculties. 

Those interested in further investi- 
gating the theories of Peter Slade can 
look forward to the publication of his 
book, Child Drama, which will be pub- 
lished some time in May by London 
University Press. 


Il 


England’s outstanding professional 
company performing for children is 
Caryl Jenner’s Mobile Theatre, whose 
headquarters are in London. Caryl Jen- 
ner formed the Mobile unit in the spring 
of 1948 at the Amersham Playhouse, 
where she had been experimenting with 
pantomimes and other children’s enter- 
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tainment. The original purpose of the 
Mobile Theatre was to bring living the- 
atre into the schools, particularly in 
cases where there was no opportunity 
to see live theatre. Later it became evi- 
dent that there was a much wider audi- 
ence for the company’s productions. In 
1949 it was reorganized with the support 
of the Arts Council so that it could per- 
form suitable plays for adults as well. 
Today the Caryl Jenner Mobile Theatre 
runs two separate permanent touring 
companies and one temporary company 
which is allowed to make a profit. As 
well as playing to adults, each company 
carries performances for children of 
three age groups: four to seven, seven to 
eleven, and eleven to fifteen. The chil- 
dren’s plays are subsidized by the Local 
Educational Authorities and the adult 
plays by the Arts Council. 

Each company consists of six or seven 
professional actors who are responsible 
for acting, driving, stage management, 
and business supervision. The com- 
panies together have toured to every 
county in England and some in Scot- 
land. Each year they cover about 20,000 
miles and give 500 performances in 
about 240 villages and small towns, 
playing in village halls and schools and 
sometimes in prisons. An average of two 
visits a year is made to one place. 

What is remarkable about the work 
of the Mobile Theatre is the standard 
of excellence and freshness of perform- 
ance that is maintained despite the low 
budget for operation and all the de- 
mands which touring makes on a com- 
pany. This can only be achieved by 
excellent organization and with a lead- 
er who has vision, determination, and 
essential taste—and Caryl Jenner meets 
these requirements. 

Most fortunate for the company is 
the fact that it has its own resident play- 
wright, Wilfred Harvey, who is well 
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acquainted with the physical problems 
of the Mobile Theatre and is able to 
balance this with the needs of the vari- 
ous age groups for which he writes. 
Some of the more successful ones writ- 
ten this season have been The Fly 
Catcher, Mr. Punch at Home, Tiggy, 
Tiggy Touchwood, and The End of a 
Fairy Tale, which tells about the private 
life of the brothers Grimm. 

The productions designed for the in- 
fant group, four to seven, are done 
in arena form. The children are seated 
around a chalked circle on the floor 
and one of the players begins to tell 
them a story. Action replaces narrative, 
and the story comes to life. Props are 
often imaginary. A squire’s horse is a 
hobby horse, and colorful costumes sup- 
ply the atmosphere. The form of these 
infant dramas is quite free—using re- 
petitive verses, singing, and movement. 
Some of the effects are reminiscent of 
a child’s own creative play. Audience 
participation is frequently and_natur- 
ally used, with some of the children 
being called upon actually to step into 
the magic circle of play-making. 

Proscenium performances are gradu- 
ally introduced for the older groups. 
For the seven-to-eleven group, a combi- 
nation is made of the half circle and 
a platform. Productions designed for 
the senior group utilize the full pro- 
scenium. 

Each program for the different age 
groups offers two plays, the principle 
being that children develop in two-year 
stages and that a double bill fills this 
gap. A double bill also affords a con- 
trast between a comic and a more 
serious piece. 

Eventually Caryl Jenner hopes to 
have a permanent theatre in London. 
Rumors have it that this may come 
about in the not too distant future. At 
any rate, for the present the Mobile 
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Theatre is firmly established in school 
programs all over England. 


III 

With Boxing Day festivities and the 
traditional Christmas pantomimes, Lon- 
don offered its children a choice bill of 
fare this year. Beside the old hardy 
annuals such as the pantomime Where 
the Rainbow Ends and Peter Pan 
(which has been playing regularly each 
season since its first performance in 
1904), there were such well-known titles 
to choose from as Babes in the Wood, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Aladdin, Hump- 
ty-Dumpty, Cinderella, Cinderella on 
Ice; and so the list went on and on. 
One of the outstanding children’s plays 
which has become regular fare in Lon- 
don is Nicholas Stuart Gray’s  well- 
written version of Beauty and the Beast. 
It was performed this year by a newly- 
formed company called “The London 
Children’s Theatre.” Kitty Black, who 
organized this group, las additional 
plans for future holiday productions. 
Beauty and the Beast was followed in 
January by The Princess and the Swine- 
herd, another adaptation by the talented 
Mr. Gray. 
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For the first time this Christmas sea- 
son, the British Drama League offered 
a series of six lectures on “The Theatre” 
designed for young people nine to 
eighteen. These lectures were intended 
to open children’s minds to the joys 
of taking an intelligent interest in 
drama as well as to the fun of play- 
making at home. Dame Sybil Thorndike, 
Donald Wolfit, E. Martin Browne, and 
others were among the speakers. 


Dame Sybil Thorndike opened the 
series with an inspired talk on “Going 
to the Theatre’—where, she is con- 
vinced, one can always discover some- 
thing new about his fellows, and where 
he can join with them in discovering 
the truly exciting things about life. Her 
advice: ““To go to the theatre as to a 
feast.’’ Other topics included in the series 
were “Model Theatres,” “Great Actors,” 
“Mystery Plays,” “Che Puppet Theatre,” 
and “Famous Plays.” Young people 
everywhere have a very real desire to 
establish some basis on which to evalu- 
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ate their theatre experiences; and the 
response to these lectures was hearten- 
ing indeed. 


SOME NOTES ON TEACHING 
PLAY ANALYSIS 


KENNETH MACGOWAN 


As a Johnny-come-lately to the aca- 
demic shades, I have made a number of 
interesting discoveries. One of these was 
purely verbal, perhaps I should say 
lexicological. It was the discovery of the 
word “dichotomy.” If there is any field 
that is truly bisected, halved, cloven, 
cleft, bipartite, biconjugate, and bigem- 
inate—I find that the present state 
of my memory drives me back far 
oftener than in my youth to the helpful 
Doctor Roget and his Thesaurus — if 
there is any field in which dichotomy is 
hideously obvious, it is the teaching of 
playwriting. A student with a flare for 
dialogue and character may be taught 
the tricks of the trade, yet he needs to 
possess a countervailing instinct for 
what is truly dramatic. The student who 
has all this must have another and a 
matching faculty, and this is the ability 
to analyze. 


Analysis itself — so far as a play is con- 
cerned — lands us in another dichotomy. 
The student must be able to analyze his 
play structure both before he begins to 
write dialogue, and also after he has 
finished the writing and, perhaps, seen 
the play produced. Also, he must be able 
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to take another man’s play apart in 
order to exercise and train his own abil- 
ity to do the same to his own work. 

In our playwriting classes we always 
discover, in spite of a lot of screening, 
that we have non-creative as well as 
creative students. And I know that I 
find the creative student more apt to 
analyze and organize his material with 
a modicum of skill. He certainly takes 
criticism better, recognizes its value, and 
tries to profit from it. Yet I have to rec- 
ognize that the hardest task of teaching 
is to get even the creative student to 
break down a play into its dramatic 
elements and to understand how a good 
plot structure is developed. To get him 
to do this effectively with a standard 
play in print —let alone a living pro- 
duction —is almost as hard as to get 
him to do it with his own work. 

I am sure you will agree that no good 
play has ever been written without a 
very great deal of analytic preparation. 
The practiced playwright may put down 
on paper some sparse though important 
notes and carry a great deal of material 
in his head, but the beginner is in for a 
very bad time unless he has worked out 
his scenario in the greatest detail. (He 
may be in for a bad time anyway, of 
course, but he will be less of a lost soul 
if he has plotted the course of his play 
pretty minutely.) My own experience is 
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that the first thing a teacher has to do 
is persuade or browbeat the student 
into going through this tedious and un- 
glamorous operation. He wants to 
plunge right into dialogue. He feels that 
his vague little plot line will develop 
into a rich and rewarding pattern once 
he starts with: 

MARGARET: (querulously, yet with a tone of real 
affection underneath) Why must you spill your 
cigarette ashes on the rug that my father gave 
us when he thought we were breaking up? 

I shrewdly suspect that Mr. Saroyan 
plunges into dialogue without anything 
like a careful outline; his plays look that 
way. 

Analysis is no easy matter — real, 
forthright, complete analysis — and it is 
hard to make those who enjoy the 
theatre see its importance. For fifteen 
years, I am ashamed to confess, I did 
pretty well as a dramatic critic by rely- 
ing in the main on nothing more than 
what my emotions got out of a per- 
formance. I am afraid that not much 
more than an emotional response to a 
typed script guided me through nine 
years of ups and downs as a play pro- 
ducer in New York. The same goes for 
my work in the much less exacting field 
of the screenplay, where the camera can 
make narrative a fairly acceptable sub- 
stitute for drama. I am afraid that I be- 
gan to analyze and understand dramatic 
contruction only when I began to teach 
it. 

Perhaps as a critic and producer I 
had sometimes recognized plot struc- 
ture, but mainly I had merely sensed an 
excitement and a satisfaction in a per- 
formance or a script. The emotional, 
human interest was enough. But I was 
not operating as a playwright; I was es- 
sentially just a member of the audience. 
I really began to learn something about 
play structure, and, therefore, I began 
truly to analyze plays, only when I be- 
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gan to teach. It was a dreadful exper- 
ience but a very rewarding one. 


I am convinced that the only way to 
teach a course in playwriting is to con- 
centrate your efforts on making your 
students learn to analyze deeply every 
play they read as well as every play they 
try to write. And you must do this in a 
very few short weeks or they will not be 
able to finish even a one-act play before 
the semester is over. 


I think the best way to do this is to 
come as near as you can to turning each 
student into a teacher. Make him study 
play after play from the point of view 
of structure alone, and make him pre- 
sent his analysis to the class and defend 
it against the criticisms of his fellows. 
The analyses that the student makes for 
himself and remakes under fire will 
teach him far more than analyses hand- 
ed down by the instructor. 


Of course there are plenty of difficul- 
ties involved in this business of teach- 
ing the student to analyze play structure. 
It can’t be done in a large class. Fifteen 
students seem to me the limit; I’d prefer 
ten. Then, too, they must like to work 
this way. Even when you have a small 
class you face the problem of breaking 
down the old academic habit that has 
been built up by the usual large lecture 
classes. Students have been trained to 
sit quietly in their seats and merely 
open their ears and notebooks. They 
are intellectual pitchers that expect to 
be filled with the heady wine —or the 
skimmed milk — of the teacher’s mind. 
Fortunately the student with some shred 
of dramatic instinct likes to expose his 
own ideas and argue about the other 
man’s. But sometimes it takes weeks to 
persuade all the class that this a a prop- 
er as well as a profitable way of teaching 
and learning. 

No one, I am sure, will think I believe 
that the creative student is going to 
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learn to analyze play structure without 
help from the instructor. The student 
needs simple, clear explanations — 
either in a short textbook or a few 
lectures —of the building blocks otf 
dramaturgy: exposition, preparation, 
complication, suspense, conflict, crisis, 
and climax. (And, of course, it has to 
be beaten into his head that these de- 
vices and effects will do him no good 
unless he is dealing with three-dimen- 
sional, provocative characters.) 

Beyond this, the instructor has to ana- 
lyze a well-constructed play, and show 
the student how the successful play- 
wright has put the building blocks to- 
gether. After that it is largely up to the 
student, but I have found one method 
of making fairly sure that he does the 
job of analysis to the best of his ability. 
The minimum step is to suggest that he 
mark on the margin of the plays he is 
required to read just what each scene 
between two or more characters ac- 
complishes in terms of exposition, prep- 
aration, complication, suspense, con- 
flicc, crisis, or climax. This for the en- 
tire class. Next I find it essential to as- 
sign leadership in the discussion of each 
play to two students, and to require 
each of them to provide a very skele- 
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tonized synopsis of such scenes with a 
note opposite telling what each scene 
accomplishes in any of the terms men- 
tioned above. The two students battle 
it out, and the rest of the class correct 
their mistakes or leave the field to me. 
The same thing can be applied to the 
scenario of an original play. A rather 
elaborate but effective form is to list, in 
three columns, certain facts about each 
episode — in the first, the names of the 
characters; in the second, the essence of 
what they are to do or say; and then, in 
the third, a summary of what the scene 
accomplishes. 

Unfortunately, I have to admit that 
on the undergraduate level the student 
has all too little time to write after he 
has learned to analyze. He can seldom 
devote more than a fourth of his time 
to actual practice of what is the most 
exacting of all forms of composition. It 
is the graduate student who may have 
the time as well as the maturity to give 
playwriting a fair chance. And, really to 
have the time, he must go to a university 
where a play is considered a worthy 
substitute for a master’s thesis. Then 
the creative student can be a fully crea- 
tive student—which is the end of 
dramatic analysis. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN 
EUROPEAN SCENE DESIGN 


WENDELL COLE 


While scenery in all the various styles 
of the first fifty years of the present 
century is to be found on the stages of 
Western Europe, and while most of the 
so-called “boulevard” comedies and 
dramas that are popular successes in 
Paris, London, Brussels, and Rome con- 
tinue to use the kind of more or less 
realistic setting that can be furnished by 
a fashionable interior decorator, several 
new tendencies in scene design become 
apparent to the observer who visits 
European theatres today. 


Perhaps the most obvious movement, 
particularly in France, England, and 
Italy, is the return to the painted style 
which characterized nineteenth-century 
perspective scenery. In this type of scen- 
ery the painter’s art is dominant; and 
the settings are usually composed of 
back cloths, cut drops, and wings, with 
few platforms, steps, or three-dimen- 
sional built pieces. It is interesting to 
speculate on the reasons for the revival 
of painted perspective scenery, a revival 
which has occurred in New York as well 
as in the European theatre. One reason 
is undoubtedly economic. European 
theatre organizations, no less than New 
York producers, have had difficult finan- 
cial problems since the war, and painted 
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wings and drops are much more inex- 
pensive to construct than heavy, built- 
up, three-dimensional settings. Further- 
more, many of the theatres in London, 
Paris, and Italy have old-fashioned slop- 
ing stage floors and little off-stage room. 
Wing and drop settings are not only 
much simpler to shift under such con- 
ditions, but in the case of repertory 
theatres with a daily change of program, 
such settings are more easily taken down 
and stored. 

The second reason, perhaps, is an ar- 
tistic one. When the setting is treated 
as an eniarged easel painting, the de- 
signer has much more of an opportunity 
to impress his personal style upon a 
production. Especially in France during 
the past thirty years, most of the fa- 
mous contemporary painters—including 
Matisse, Picasso, Derain, Dufy, and many 
others—have designed one or more pro- 
ductions for the theatre. In England 
such scene designers as John Piper, Ed- 
ward Burra, Michael Drayton, and the 
late Rex Whistler have all pursued ar- 
tistic careers outside the theatre. The 
one artist, however, whose work domi- 
nated French theatrical decoration in 
the second quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury was Christian Bérard. A member 
of the Neo-Romantic movement in 
painting, he was greatly influenced by 
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the balance, proportion, and decorative 
details of the perspective scenery used 
in the Baroque theatre. His swags, col- 
umns, and cupid heads were imitated 
by all the younger French designers, and 
a similar influence has spread to Ameri- 
ca through the ballet designs of such 
other Neo-Romanticists as Eugene Ber- 
man and Paul Tchelitchew. Italian de- 
signers seem to have been influenced 
more by surrealism than were Bérard 
and his followers, though the two move- 
ments have in common a fondness for 
vast perspectives, ruined buildings, and 
minutely painted trompe de JToeil 
effects, 

Probably a third reason may be found 
in the fact that this current emphasis 
on frankly theatrical painted scenery re- 
presents a reaction to the solidly real- 
istic three-dimensional settings of the 
twenties and thirties, and some of these 
old-fashioned settings are no doubt pop- 
ular with audiences as pleasantly nostal- 
gic reminders of seemingly happier and 
less troubled centuries. Curiously 
enough, this type of scenery to some ex- 
tent ignores the past half century of 
experiment in stage lighting and _per- 
fection of lighting instruments, since 
scenery without thickness with 
shadows painted on appears at its best 
under general illumination in which all 
parts of the stage are lighted at a similar 
intensity. 

This painted style is used by conti- 
nental designers not only for revivals of 
nineteenth-century plays and operas, but 
also for classics of all periods and the 
less realistic contemporary dramas. Mar- 
iano Andreu’s unit setting for the first 
part of Shakespeare’s Much Ado About 
Nothing at Stratford, with its balanced 
arches and painted wood wings, recalls 
the meticulously painted Renaissance 
perspectives which A. M. Cassandre has 
designed for Don Giovanni, presented 
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on an outdoor stage in the courtyard of 
the Archbishop’s Palace at Aix-en-Pro- 
vence. Indeed, even the color schemes. 
of these two productions, deep browns, 
Venetian reds, and golden yellows and 
greens, are rather similar. Almost Vic- 
torian in painting techniques as well as. 
style have been James Bailey’s scenery 
for A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
As You Like It at Stratford and several 
of Roger Furse’s settings for the Old Vic. 
The technical arrangement of Victorian 
settings, often made up of a wide back- 
drop with wings pushed far to either 
side, is especially useful for ballet, which 
requires a large uncluttered floor area. 
Recent notable English examples in the 
repertory of Sadler’s Wells are Leslie 
Hurry’s surrealistic Hamlet and, in 
nineteenth-century styles, Cinderella, 
The Sleeping Beauty, and Swan Lake. 
Incidentally, portions of the beautifully 
painted settings for the two latter bal- 
lets unfortunately were omitted in the 
American tour. 

Many current opera settings are large- 
ly dependent upon painting. In some 
instances—such as Oliver Messel’s scen- 
ery for The Magic Flute at Covent Gar- 
den—the illusionistic painting suggests 
the scenery of a hundred years ago; 
other sets are painted in a style influ- 
enced by contemporary surrealism or 
expressionism. The violent color con- 
trasts of the settings by the Parisian de- 
signer, Georges Wakhevitch, for Boris 
Godunov at Covent Garden, recall the 
Ballet Russe scenery of Bakst which star- 
tled Western European audiences forty 
years ago. Most of the current settings 
for the operas at the Florence Maggio: 
Musicale have been designed in a paint- 
ed style. These have included Giorgio 
de Chirico’s Orfeo, with its classic land- 
scape painted in boldly drawn lines and 
somber colors, and Gino Sensani’s fan- 
tastic designs for a Baroque ship sur- 
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mounted by a pavilion and a grotto of 
shells carried on the backs of sea horses, 
for The Return of Ulysses. Perhaps the 
most successful of Alberto Savinio’s sur- 
realistic settings for Armida this past 
May at the Teatro Communale in Flor- 
ence was that for Act I. A battlefield 
near Jerusalem was done entirely in 
gray, black, and white. On the _ back- 
drop the towers of Jerusalem were 
shown rising above a forbidding preci- 
pice while over the city jagged light- 
ning flashes darted forth frora lowering 
clouds. Savinio, who was the stage di- 
rector as well as designer, moved his 
gray-and-silver-clad chorus of Knights 
Templars in relation to the abstract 
patterns of gray painted on the floor 
cloth. Although Yves Bonnat’s single 
setting for Honegger’s Jeanne au Biicher 
at the Paris Opera, a kind of Roman 
arena with Gothic details, was enthu- 
siastically received by the critics, its two- 
dimensional painted effect makes it 
seem singularly mid-Victorian and quite 
unrelated in mood to the spiritual pas- 
sion of the music. 

Employing all the clichés of surreal- 
ist painting in an amusing tongue-in- 
cheek manner are the brilliantly colored 
series of settings largely consisting of 
painted drops designed by Wakhevitch 
for the satirical Donogoo in the reper- 
tory of the Comédie Francaise. Also at 
the Comédie, Roland Oudot has de- 
signed elaborately painted Renaissance 
houses for Obey’s L’Homme de Cendres, 
and another important French designer, 
Jean Denis Malclés, has done gaily 
painted scenes for Gide’s modern farce, 
Les Caves du Vatican. Even Barrault’s 
production of The Trial, set by Felix 
Labisse for its many scene changes large- 
ly with small movable props, employs a 
painted backdrop, and so naturalistic a 
play as the enormously successful Lon- 
don production, Waters of the Moon, 


designed by Reece Pemberton, has an 
obviously painted and unrealistic back 
cloth of snow-laden fir trees against an 
ominous sky. 


Numerous revues and musical shows, 
particularly in France and England, 
have made use of painted scenery; and, 
in fact, even in the twenties, ballet, 
opera, and musical productions in these 
two countries were never staged with 
as many ramps, levels, or solid three- 
dimensional pieces as in Italy or on the 
German-speaking stage. This painted 
scenery is now, however, to be found 
even in tragedy and opera at German 
and Austrian theatres, whose stages 
equipped with elevators, wagons, and 
turntables have for half a century been 
filled with heavy, large-scale, solidly 
built scenery. For example, in Don Gio- 
vanni at Salzburg, painted drops are 
used with the huge and seemingly solid 
stone walls of Clemenz Holzmeister’s 
grandiose palaces, and in Aida at the 
Prinzregenten in Munich, Helmut Jiir- 
gens covers the stage floor with ramps, 
platforms, and steps, and masks the 
wings with high walls, but then uses 
painted drops and scrims for changes 
within this permanent set. In numerous 
recent settings, in short, this influence 
of surrealism (with its endless vistas, 
lengthened shadows, and juxtaposition 
of incongruous objects) and of the ro- 
mantic revival (with its concern for 
Baroque architecture and picturesque 
landscapes) is the most notable develop- 
ment in European scene design during 
the past decade. It is in striking con- 
trast to the ideals and practice of twenty 
years ago, when plastic three-dimensional 
settings inspired by the Appia-Craig 
school of theorists still dominated Euro- 


pean stages. 

A second tendency has been toward 
the increasing use of simultaneous set- 
tings which employ such devices as 
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scrims, skeleton constructions, and pro- 
jections. In recent years successful con- 
temporary playwrights such as Tennes- 
see Williams and Arthur Miller in 
America, Salacrou and Anouilh in 
France, and Brecht and Zuchmayer in 
Germany have chosen more and more 
frequently to employ cinematic tech- 
niques such as the flashback and to de- 
pend upon the scene designer to devise 
almost instantaneous transitions in 
space and time. Thus the principal rea- 
son for the use of such settings is to 
allow a rapid progression from scene 
to scene without the necessity of inter- 
missions for shifting; but from an eco- 
nomic standpoint the simultaneous set 
in a constructivist style is obviously also 
cheaper to build than a series of full- 
stage realistic settings. 

Artistically more important than the 
practical aspects of constructing and 
shifting scenery is the attempt by design- 
ers and playwrights to gain another 
dimension on the stage, to create a time 
value in the scenery. The designer seeks 
to give the play dignity and magnitude, 
and to emphasize universal or symbolic 
qualities in the playwright’s theme by 
setting cut-down scenery or constructiv- 
ist elements in front of a sky cycloraina 
which suggests infinite space. Sometimes 
period or location are indicated by 
projections on this cyclorama or on 
scrims. Linnebach projections, because 
of their hazy outlines in contrast to 
built scenery, tend to become symbolic 
rather than illusionistic. Scenes dealing 
with memories of the past or thoughts 
of the future are staged behind scrims; 
and actions which occur simultaneously 
or scenes which comment ironically on 
each other are played at the same time 
—i.e., by removing walls of houses or 
placing together unrelated areas as in 
the decor simultané of the Middle Ages. 

Simultaneous settings suggested by 
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ruined buildings have appeared rather 
often in the post-war continental thea- 
tre. European designers of this type of 
setting have been influenced not only by 
the destruction apparent around them 
but also by the preoccupation of the 
surrealists with decaying architecture 
and by the recollection of the delight ex- 
pressed by the eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century Romanticists in the mel- 
ancholy grandeur of ruined castles, 
temples, and cities. Probably few of 
these designers are aware that Gordon 
Craig, discussing his production of The 
Pretenders, wrote in 1930, “Theoretic- 
ally, ruined architecture would always 
be better for the actor than a perfect 
palace, because when a_ building is 
ruined it becomes more dramatic, less 
stilted, and you can see right through 
two, three, or four rooms and five pas- 
sages to the furthest wall. . . . In short 
a ruin is plastic in excess.’’ It should 
be noticed also that contemporary archi- 
tecture, influenced by Wright, Miés van 
der Rohe, and others, has concerned 
itself with this extension and interrela- 
tion of space by breaking down the 
boundaries between the rooms of a 
building and between its interior and 
exterior. 

The striking ruined tower which Bal- 
thus has designed for the center of the 
stage in the Barrault production of 
L’Etat de Siége is both a ruin and a 
kind of constructivist playing area. ‘The 
combination of three-dimensional and 
painted effects which Wakhevitch often 
uses is present in his bombed interior— 
with portions ripped away—for Sala- 
crou’s Dieu le Savait. At first glance the 
room appears very realistic, but the shat- 
tered walls give it a kind of surrealist 
quality that underscores the mood of 
Salacrou’s play. 

The German designer Caspar Neher 
is fond of a kind of exploded box set 
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in which the sides do not meet the back 
wall and the ceiling is suspended several 
feet above the tops of these walls. The 
entire scene gives the impression that it 
is floating in space. He has designed a set 
of this kind for Als der Krieg zu Ende 
War at the Zurich Schauspielhaus, plac- 
ing his doors and windows against a 
scrim background, and has set Zuch- 
mayer’s multiscened Song in the Fiery 
Furnace at the Vienna Burgtheater in a 
similar style. Unlike Russian constructiv- 
ism of the twenties, contemporary work 
in this style is often very decorative. One 
of the most beautiful recent scenes is 
Mario Chiari’s first-act set for Anouilh’s 
Eurydice at the Quirino in Rome. Rep- 
resenting the refreshment room of a 
provincial railroad station in France, 
the set shows a tall domed room with 
the curved muntins of the windows and 
glazed ceiling silhouetted against a wide 
sky cyclorama. Equally decorative was 
Oliver Messel’s entrancing conservatory 
for Anouilh’s Ring Round the Moon in 
London. While the semi-circular ribbing 
of the conservatory remained, changes 
were effected by rearranging palms, 
swags, lanterns, and furniture. Instead 
of Messel’s charming scenery, the Broad- 
way production used the rather humor- 
less setting by Wakhevitch that turned 
the winter garden into a lath house. 
The use of decorative grills or trans- 
parent screens which are often silhou- 
etted against a changing background is 
evident in the delicate iron grill work 
and twisting vines against the gray-green 
walls of Wakhevitch’s castle for Jeanne 
la Folle in Paris, and the railings and 
posts of Gianni Ratto’s very un-English 
Shakespearean stage for Richard IT at 
the Teatro Piccolo in Milan. Owing per- 
haps more to constructivism than to the 
Elizabethan theatre is René Moulaert’s 
series of poles and curtains for The 
Winter's Tale at the Comédie Frangaise. 
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Though Paris critics found these scenic 
arrangements inventive, they are per- 
haps really effective only in the Bohemia 
scenes when the poles crowned with 
flowery wreaths and ribbons inevitably 
suggest a first-act finale tor The Bartered 
Bride. 

Settings placed before  cycloramas 
range Wakhevitch’s garret (for 
Roland Petit’s ballet Le Jeune homme 
et la Mort), which disappears revealing 
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Paris rooftops against a stormy sky, to 
Chiari’s simultaneous setting for Crime 
and Punishment at the Eliseo in Rome 
—in which a vast three-story flight of 
stairs in the center, Empire furniture, 
crystal chandeliers, and even a grave- 
yard are all set against the full sky cyclo- 
rama. To some extent all of these set- 
tings represent a renewal of interest in 
the experiments of the twenties with 
constructivism and projected scenery, 
but these recent settings are all less cold- 
ly mechanical and more theatrically 
decorative. 

The most sensational scenic develop- 
ment of the past two years has been the 
Wagnerian opera experiments of Wie- 
land Wagner at Bayreuth. He has swept 
off the stage almost all the scenery and 
properties and has relied entirely upon 
lighting for the creation of dramatic 
environment. He has gone even farther 
in clearing the stage of unnecessary 
scenery than Appia advocated almost 
sixty years ago in his revolutionary pro- 
posals for the staging of Wagner's 
operas. The purpose of Wieland Wag- 
ner’s reforms is to put the total emphasis 
upon the music itself and eliminate all 
distracting details in settings, properties, 
and costumes. For the first act of Tristan 
und Isolde, on either side there are 
gray drapes hung in folds and at the 
rear of the stage, which slopes up and 
back rather steeply, a heavy, curved 
railing. The second act is played against 
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a gray void with the actors picked out 
by green spots. In the third act there 
is only a simple wall which disappears 
in darkness upstage, with Tristan’s 
couch before it. These settings are rep- 
resentative of a movement completely 
contrary to the present tendency toward 
elaborately painted and highly stylized 
scenery, and return for their inspiration 
to the ideals of Appia, Craig, and the 
“New Stagecraft” of forty years ago. 
While during the 1951 performances 
there was violent opposition on the part 
of critics and public to Wieland Wag- 
ner’s methods of staging, comments were 
more favorable this past season. Whether 
these methods will influence contempo- 
rary stage designers remains to be seen; 
but this past summer German critics 
noted that Jiirgen’s settings for The Ring 
of the Nibelungen at the Prinzregenten 
in Munich, a five hour’s trip from Bay- 
reuth, seemed greatly simplified. 

A final tendency, in some ways a con- 
sequence of the first two movements no- 
ticed in this discussion, is the trend 
toward more involved and fussily decora- 
tive scenery that fails to concentrate 
attention on the actor and the play. 
When the designer uses too much 
painted detail or plans a simultaneous 
setting with a series of playing areas 
too complex in their relationships, the 
scenery becomes an end in itself in- 
stead of a harmonious background for 
the action. Two recent London set- 
tings by Oliver Messel will serve to 
illustrate this point. Each of these single 
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sets, lacking a focal point and crowded 
with non-significant details, appears al- 
most as disorganized as the scenes in 
which Rowland Emett has pictured the 
fantastic activities of his famous Far 
Twittering and Oysterperch Railway. 
The contorted tropical vines, gigantic 
transparent leaves, huge stalks of ba- 
nanas, and enormous green, yellow, and 
red gourds with which Messel has set 
Roussin’s The Little Hut are perhaps 
not as distracting as the brown scrims, 
convoluted roots, and weird futuristic 
gadgets of the ant hill in Under the Syca- 
more Tree; but in both productions 
instead of receiving a single unified 
impression of the scenery, the specta- 
tor is confused by irrelevant details and 
his attention is attracted away from the 
play by the various peculiar objects 
scattered about the stage. Since neither 
play has any literary pretensions, per- 
haps this lack of focus is unimportant, 
but at Stratford where Shakespeare’s 
Tempest, designed as an_ elaborate 
masque, is overwhelmed with scrims, 
gauze, and grotesque transparent foliage, 
this question of overdecorated scenery 
becomes more serious. 


While all of the influences and ten- 
dencies discussed here may be observed 
in the New York professional theatre, 
they are perhaps more apparent in 
Western Europe, where scenic artists— 
working frequently in subsidized thea- 
tres and for subscription audiences—are 
allowed to be rather more daring and 
experimental in their designs. 


A DIRECTORY OF SUMMER THEATRES 
ACCEPTING APPRENTICES AND 
STUDENTS, 1953 


ELDON WINKLER* 


The second annual Directory of Sum- 
mer Theatres, like its predecessor in 
1952, is an attempt to provide members 
of the Association and readers of ET 
with a reliable guide to summer the- 
atres offering essentially professional ex- 
perience and training. 

The questionnaire submitted by the 
AETA Information and Guidance Cen- 
ter to summer-theatre managers was 
again gauged to provide information of 
particular use to school and college ad- 
visers. The present directory lists eighty- 
four entries, a considerable increase over 
last year. 

There were two changes in the pre- 
paration and handling of the 1953 ques- 
tionnaire. In the first place, theatre 
operations directly sponsored by col- 
leges and universities as a part of a regu- 
lar summer session were removed from 
the study this year; some were included 
in 1952 because they happened to be 
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*For the AETA Information and Guidance 
Center for Summer-theatre Students and Ap- 
prentices. The personnel for this AETA Project 
in 1952 was as follows: J. Donald Batcheller, 
University of New Hampshire; Herschel Bricker, 
University of Maine; Robert Klein, New York 
City; George Nichols III, Trinity College; 


George H. Quinby, Bowdoin College; Frederick 
Thon, Bryn Mawr College; Robert Warfield, 
Boston University; Robert M. Whiting, Stam- 
ford (Conn.) High School; and Eldon Winkler, 
Lake Erie College, Chairman. 


listed in AN'TA’s Blueprint for Summer 
Theatre. In making this clear line of 
distinction for 1953, the Chairman and 
other members of the Project believe 
they have adhered to the original basic 
purposes of the study, and in this they 
have been supported by officers of the 
Association and by members of the ETJ 
staff. The second change in the ques- 
tionnaire is concerned with jobs and 
salaries (under the present item 17), and 
is self-explanatory. 

In interpreting the information given 
by any particular theatre organization, 
the adviser is again urged to pay as 
much attention to omissions as to com- 
missions, since nothing has been deleted 
from the answers as reported. Because 
of space limitations, abbreviations were 
used wherever possible, although con- 
sistency, it is hoped, will result in clarity 
in this connection. (Wherever a ques- 
tion mark appears in a reply, a misun- 
derstanding or error seems indicated.) 
Moreover, the adviser must remember 
that summer theatres are like people: 
all different. In any case, the Directory 
does offer a pattern of significant an- 
swers for comparison. 

All suggestions for improving the Di- 
rectory are welcome; they should be ad- 
dressed, during 1953, to Eldon Winkler, 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 

The 1953 Questionnaire: 
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34 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION INFORMATION AND 
GUIDANCE CENTER FOR SUMMER THEATRE APPRENTICES AND STUDENTS 
(To be published in the March 1953 edition of the Educational Theatre Journal) 
1. Name of Organization .... 
(Distance from large city) 
4. When founded .. 
Mo. Day Mo. Day 
Orig. Classics 
yes or no yes or no 
yes or no 
g. Permanent Resident Company ... 
yes or no q 
10. If Equity, number of productions and performances of each ............ 
Prod. Perf. 
11. If Equity, number of student productions and performances of each ........ ........ 
Prod. Perf 
12. If Non-professional, productions and performances of each 
Prod. Perf. 
13. If Cooperative, number of productions and performances of each ..........  .......... 
Prod. Perf 
14. If Equity, number of student speaking parts in 1952 .......... 
15. Do you systematically rotate the students from one technical crew to another ............ 
yes or no 
16. Limit of number of students (or apprentices) acceptable ... 
17a. Any salaried positions for college students? ...........: 
yes or no 
b. If so, how many? .......... c. List specific salaried jobs available, e.g., Acting, Technical, 
b. Cost of weekly Board and Room ............. 


c. Cost of a share if a cooperative ... 


19. Describe ownership and character of student living accomodations: 


yes or no 


| 
= 
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21a, What amounts .... 


_ b. Is Institutition G.I. Approved? 


22. Executive ‘Theatre (artistic) Staff. (If 1953 Staff and Faculty are not set, list those of 1952.) 
(Please asterisk those directing student productions.) 


Name 


23. Name of faculty members 


24. Courses to be offered in 1953 


26. Further informational remarks: 


Return by December 15th to: 


Degree 


Position Permanent Position 


Would you have any objection to have a representative of the American Fducational 
Theatre Association visit you when you are in operation? 


THE DIRECTORY 


Summer Theatres Accepting 
Apprentices and Students, 1953 


CALIFORNIA 


Laguna Beach: 1) Laguna Summer 
Theatre. 2) Los Angeles 60 mi. 3) Ken- 
neth Britton, Box 452, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. 4) 1946; 7/22-8/31. 5) 236; $1.50- 
$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; In 
part. 8) No. g) Yes; 6. 10) 6; 6. 11) 
None. 14) 7. 15) Yes. 16) 12. 17a) No. 


18a) $250. 18b) Rm. $15. 19) Private. 
20) No. 22) 5: 2 B.A. 24) Dramatics & 
stagecraft. 25) No. 


San Mateo: 1) Hillbarn Summer The- 
atre. 2) San Francisco 20 mi. 3) Robert 
Brauns, Box 543, San Mateo, Calif. 4) 
1941; 7/1-8/20. 5) 100; $1.25. 6a) Flexi- 
ble. Gb) 1; 1. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) No. 
12) 3; 6. 15)Yes. 16) None. 17a) No. 
18a) 50c. Operates under Adult Center. 
22) 4: 2 A.B., 1 M.A. 23) Same as #22. 
24) Play Production (14-5 cr.). 


COLORADO 
Steamboat Springs: 1) Perry-Mans- 
field. 3) Charlotte Perry (above ad- 
dress). 4) 1930; 7/3-8/29. 5) 300; 50Cc- 
$1. 6a) Prosc. & Arena. 6b) 0; 2. 7) No; 
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ee Degree Subject Permanent Position 

ee No. of college semester credits 
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No. 8) No. g) No; 50. 12) 4; 1. 15) No. 
16) 30. 17a) Filled. 18a) $500. 18b) Incl. 
in fee. 19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 4 or 5. 214) 
$60-$360. 22) 5: 1 M.A., 1 B.S., 1 Ed.D. 
23) 6: 2 B.A., 1 M.A. 24) In leaflet. 
25) No. 


CONNECTICUT 


Canton: 1) Show Shop Theatre. 2) 
Hartford 12 mi. 3) Joseph B. Somerset, 
Box 316, Canton, Conn. 4) 1941; 6/9- 
9/1. 5) 350; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 0; o. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 12. 
14) 12. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 
? 17c) Tech. & B.O. 18a) $175. 18b) $20. 
19) Private. 20) Yes; 4. 21a) Tuition 
and/or Rm. & Bd. e21b) No. 22) 3. 
23) 4: 2 B.A. 24) Acting, Directing, 
Playwriting, History, Costume & Make- 
up, Stage Mgmt. 25) No. 

Clinton: 1) Clinton Playhouse. 2) 
New Haven 24 mi. 3) Lewis Harmon, 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 4) 
1946; 6/29-9/5. 5) 526; $1.20-$3.60. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 1. 
g) Yes; 6. 10) 10; 8. 14) Many. 15) Yes. 
16) 12. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2. 17c¢) 2 Tech. 
18a) None. 18b) $20. 19) Private. 22) 5. 
23) 0. 24) 0. 25) No. 

Norwich: 1) Norwich Summer The- 
atre. 2) N.Y.C. 130 mi. 3) Herbert L. 
Kneeter, 853 7th Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
4) 1947; 6/22-9/5. 5) 900; $1-$2.50. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 3; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 9) Yes; 6. 
10) 11; 8. 11) 2; 6. 14) 23. 15) Yes. 
16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2. 17¢) 2 Tech. 
18a) None. 18b) $25. 19) Private. 22) 5: 
2 M.A., 3 B.A. 23) 2: 1 M.A. plus 2 
from #22. 25) No. 

Westport: 1) Westport Country Play- 
house. 2) N.Y.C. 1 hour. 3) Philip Lang- 
ner (above address). 4) 1930; 6/1-9/1. 
5) 750; $1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 4; 3. 
7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 6. 9) Yes; 6. 10) 14; 
8. 12) 1; 2. 15) Yes. 16) 25. 17a) Yes. 
17b) 5. 17¢) Tech., Publicity, Ushers. 
18a) None. 18b) $30. 19) Private or Co. 
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Hotel. 24) 0. 


25) No. 


20) No. 22) g. 23) 0. 


FLORIDA 


Panama City Beach: 1) Pelican Play- 
ers. 2) Panama City 10 mi. 3) John Al- 
drich Newfield, 3809 12th Court, South, 
Birmingham, Ala. 4) 1951; 6/26-9/1. 
5) 360; $1.50. 6a) Arena. 6b) 0; 1. 7) 
Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 8. 10) 10; 6. 
11) 0. 14) 30. 15) Yes. 16) 12. 17a) No. 
18a) None. 18b) $30. 19) Dorm. 20) 
Yes; 4-8. 21a) $150-$300. 21b) No. 22) 
3: M.F.A., M.A., B.A. 25) No. 


ILLINOIS 


Highland Park: 1) Music Theatre in 
the Round. 3) Benedict V. Goodman, 
Box 793, Highland Park, Ill. 4) 1950; 
6/12-9/6. 5) 1200; $1.95-$2.95. 6a) Gar- 
den-Tent. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes. 8) No. 9) 
Partly; 35-50. 10) 12; ?. 11) 0. 14) 5- 
15) Yes. 16) 5. 17a) Yes. 17b) 6. 17c) 
Acting, Tech., Publicity. 18a) None. 
18b) $25. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne: 1) Fort Wayne Light 
Opera Festival, Inc. 3) Louis J. Culp, 
208 Strauss Bldg., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
4) 1950; 3 mos. 5) 2090; $1-$2.50. 6a) 
Outdoor. 6b) Musicals. 7) No; In part. 
9) No. 12) 5; 3 or 4 (Semi-pro.). 16) Do 
use. 17a) No. 22) 4. 25) No. 


KENTUCKY 


Danville: 1) Pioneer Playhouse of 
Kentucky. 2) Near Lexington. 3) Eben 
Hensen, Danville, Ky. 4) 1949; 6/20-8/? 
5) 350-500; goc-$2.50. 6a) Prosc. or 
Arena. 6b) 0; 2. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9g) 
Yes; 10. 12) 12; 3 (Professional non- 
equity). 14) 2 per play. 15) Yes. 16) 
5-15. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2. Publicity & 
B.O. 18a) $75-$100. 18b) $15-$17 (free 
rm.). 19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 5-10. 21a) Tui- 
tion. 21b) No. 22) 3: 1 B.A. 25) No. 
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MAINE 


Bar Harbor: 1) Bar Harbor Playhouse. 
2) Bangor 50 mi. 3) Charles O. Carey, 
60 W. 10 St., N. ¥. 11, N. ¥. 4) 1947; 
7/1-9/5. 5) 675; $1.20-$3. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
0; o. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) ?; 1. 9) Yes; 10. 
10) 9; 7- 14) 52. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) 
Yes. 17b) 4. 17c) 2 Acting, Publicity, 
B.O. 18a) None. 18b) $25. 19) Private. 
20) Yes; 3 or 4. 21a) Depends. 21b) No. 
25) No. 


Boothbay: 1) Boothbay Playhouse. 
3) Sherwood Keith (above address). 4) 
1937; 11 Wks. 5) 314; goc-$2.40. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 10. 10) 11; 7. 11) 0. 14) Open. 
15) Varies. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2. 
17c) B.O., Sec’y. 18a) Bd. & Rm. 18b) 
$30. 19) Dorm. 20) No. 22) 3. 25) No. 


Camden: 1) Camden Hills Theatre. 
2) N. Y. C. 450 mi. 3) Herschel L. 
Bricker, 17 Middle St., Orono, Maine. 
4) 1947; 6/22-8/22. 4) 500; 50c-$2. 6a) 
Arena, Prosc., & Garden. 6b) 0; 3. 7) 
No; No. 8) No. 12) 9: 5. 15) Varies. 
16) 50-60. 17a) No. 18a) $150. 18b) $25. 
19) ?. 20) Yes; Varies. 21a) Varies. 21b) 
Yes. 23) 7: 3 M.A., 2 B.A. 24) Stage- 
craft. (3 cr.), Acting (3 cr.), Thea. 
Mgmt. (3 cr.), Children’s The. (g cr.), 
Design (3 cr.), Directing (3 cr.). 25) No. 


Kennebunkport: 1) Kennebunkport 
Playhouse. 2) Portland 26 mi. 3) Rob’t. 
C. Currier (above address). 4) 1932: 
6/29-8/29. 5) 350; $1-3. 6) Prosc. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; g. 10) 10; 7. 
11) 0. 14) 31. 15) Yes. 16) 5. 17a) Yes. 
17b) 4. 17¢) Tech., Publicity, B.O. 18a) 
$250. 18b) Included. 19) Dorm. 20) 
Yes; 2. 21a) $100. 21b) Yes. 22) 3: 
Ph.D., M.A., B.A. 25) No. 


Ogunquit: 1) Ogunquit Playhouse & 
Manhattan Theatre Colony. 2) Boston 
80 mi. 3) John Lane, 7 E. 78 St., N. Y. 
21, N. Y. 4) 1929; 6/22-9/5. 5) Play- 
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house 730, Colony 200; Playhouse $1.20- 
$3, Colony 75c. 6a) Prosc. 6b) Play- 
house 3; 0, Colony 1; 2. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) 
Yes; 2. g) Yes; 6. 10) 10. 11) 10 (Colo- 
ny). 14) 5 Prod. 15) Not used. 16) go 
at Colony. 17a) No. 18a) $150. 18b) ?. 
19) Private. 20) Yes, end Yr. Students. 
21b) Yes. 23) 5. 25) 5. 


Skowhegan: 1) Lakewood Theatre. 
3) Grant Mills (above address). 4) 1900; 
15 Wks. 5) 1070; $1-$1.50. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; Partly. 8) Yes; 2. 9) 
Yes; 15-20. 25) No. 26) 100% Equity 
Co.; sometimes 1 or 2 apprentices to as- 
sist backstage. 


Surry: 1) Surry Playhouse. 2) Bangor 
go mi. 3) Charles O. Carey, 60 W. 10 
St., N. Y. 11, N. ¥. 4) 1929; 6/25-9/7. 5) 
300; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 
7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 15. 10) 11; 7. 
14) 66. 15) Yes. 16) 11. 17a) Yes. 17b) 4. 
17c) 2 Acting, B.O., Tech. 18a) None. 
18b) $28. 19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 3 or 4 
(male). 21a) Varies. 21b) No. 25) No. 


MARYLAND 


Lutherville: 1) Hilltop Theatre, Inc. 
2) Baltimore 4 mi. 3) Don Swann, Jr., 
Hilltop Theatre, Lutherville, Md. 4) 
1938; 5/25-9/16. 5) 365; $1.20-$2.40. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 8. 10) 16; 6. 11) 1; 1. 14) 50. 
15) Yes. 16) 20. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2. 17¢) 
Tech. 18a) $187.50. 18b) $30. 19) Dorm. 
20) Yes; 2. 21a) Full or part. 21b) Yes. 
22) 6: 4 A.B. 23) 2 plus #22. 25) No. 


Olney: 1) Olney Theatre. 2) Balti- 
more 25 mi. 3) Evelyn Freyman, 103 W. 
Bradley Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 4) 
1938; 5/6-9/14. 5) 716; $1.80-$3.60. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 3; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 2. 
g) Yes; 6. 10) 16; 8. 14) 17. 15) Yes. 16) 
12. 17a) Yes. 17b) 4. 17¢) Tech. 18a) 
None. 18b) $35. 19) Inn. 20) No. 22) 6. 
25) No. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston: 1) Boston Summer Theatre. 
3) Lee Falk, 1 Lexington Ave., N. Y., N. 
Y. 4) 1946; 6/25-9/7. 5) 920; $1-$2.80. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) ?; 7. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 
4- 9) Yes; 12. 10)11; 8. 11) 0. 14) 12. 
15) Sometimes. 16) 12. 17a) Yes. 17b) 4. 
17c) Acting, Tech., Publicity, B.O. 18a) 
None. 18b) $25. 19) Private. 20) No. 
25) No. 


Coonamessett: 1) Falmouth  Play- 
house. 2) Boston 80 mi. 3) Richard Al- 
drich, 1430 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
4) 1949; 9 wks. 5) 600; $1-$3. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 9. g) No. 
10) g; 8. 14) 12. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) 
Yes. 17b) 1-2. 17c) Tech., B.O. 18a) 
None. 18b) $30-$35. 19) Private. 20) 
No. 22) 19. 25) No. 


Dennis: 1) Cape Playhouse. 2) Bos- 
ton 85 mi. 3) Richard Aldrich, 1430 
Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 4) 1927; 9 
wks. 5) 600; $1-$3. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 3; 0. 
7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 8. g) No. 10)9; 8. 
11) 1; 1. 14) 1. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 
17b) 1 or 2g. 17¢) Tech. & B.O. 18a) 
None. 18b) Rm. $10-$15. 19) Private. 
20) No. 22) 16. 25) No. 


Hyannis: 1) Cape Cod Music Circus. 
2) Boston 85 mi. 3) Richard Aldrich, 
1430 Broadway, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 4) 1950; 
9 wks. 5) goo; $1-$3. 6a) Tent-arena. 7) 
Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 25, incl. musi- 
cians. 10) 9; 8. 14) 2. 15) Yes. 16) 8. 
17a) Yes. 17b) 1-2. 17¢) Tech. & B.O. 
18a) None. 18b) $10-$15 Rm. 19) Pri- 
vate. 20) No. 22) 16. 25) No. 


Martha’s Vineyard: 1) Rice Playhouse. 
3) Basil Langton, 3 Mitchell Place, N. Y. 
17, N. Y. 4) 1951; 8 wks. 5) 300; $1-$3. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 5. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 15. 10) 8; 6. a1) 4; 2 124) 5. 
15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 3. 170) 
B.O. & Tech. 18a) $150. 18b) $30. 19) 
Dorm. or priv. 20) Yes; 2. 22) 4. 23) 5 
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plus #22. 24) Acting, Stagecraft, His- 
tory, Speech, Prod. & Bus. Mgmt., De- 
sign. 25) No. 


Orleans: 1) Orleans Arena Theatre. 
2) Boston 100 mi. 3) Gordon H. Argo, 
Monument Rd., Orleans, Mass. 4) 1949; 
6/30-9/5. 5) 150; $1.20. 6a) Arena. 6b) 
2; 3. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) Yes; 6. 16) 
8. 17a) No. 18a) None. 18b) $22-$27. 
19) Dorm. 20) No. 21b) No. 22) 5: 2 
M.A., 1 M.S., 2 B.A. 25) No. 


Plymouth: 1) Priscilla Beach Theatre. 
3) A. Franklin Trask (above address). 
4) 1933; 6/30-9/2. 5) 480; $1.20-$2.40. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 2; 1. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes: 
1. 9) Yes; 6. 10) 4; 6. 11) 6; 6. 14) 118 
(Must be total of #10 & #11). 15) Yes. 
16) 40. 17a) No. 18a) Scholarships. 
18b) $18. 19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 20. 21b) 
Yes. 23) 24. 24) Fundamentals, Diction, 
Acting, Make-up, Improv., Design, Play- 
writing. 25) No. 


Provincetown: 1) Provincetown Play- 
house. 3) Catharine Huntington, 66 
Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 4) 1939; 9 
wks. 5) 168; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
2; 1. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 14. 10) 
g; ? (Professional non-equity). 15) On 
request. 16) 7. 17a) No. 18a) None. 19) 
Private. 20) No. 21b) No. 22) 3. 25) No. 


Stockbridge: 1) Berkshire Playhouse. 
2) N.Y.C. 136 mi. 3) William Miles, 
Stockbridge, Mass. 4) 1928; 6/22-9/15. 
5) 436; $1.20-$3. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 2. 7) 
Yes; Partly. 8) No. g) Yes; 8. 10) 12; 8. 
14) 9. 15) Not usually. 16) 6. 17a) Yes. 
17b) 2. 17c) Tech. 18a) None. 18b) $25- 
$35. 19) Private. 25) No. 


Wareham: 1) Wareham Music Cir- 
cus. 3) Dr. A. Franklin Trask, Box 88, 
Manomet, Mass. 4) 1951; 7/3-9/2- 5) 
800; goc-$2.40. 6a) Tent. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 8. 14) 85. 15) Yes. 16) 20. 
17a) No. 18a) $195. 18b) $18. 19) Pri- 
vate. 20) No. 21b) Yes. 25) No. 
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MICHIGAN 
Augusta: 1) Barn Theatre, Inc. 2) 
Kalamazoo 11 mi. 3) Jack P. Ragotzy, 
19 W. 82 St., N. Y. 24, N. Y. 4) 1946; 
6/25-9/1. 5) 442; $1-$1.80. 6a) Prose. 
6b) 0; o. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 


8-10. 10) 10; 5. 11) None. 14) 30. 15) 
Yes. 16) 8. 17a) Perhaps. 18a) None. 
18b) $25. 19) Private. 22) 5: 3 M.A.,, 


2 B.A. 25) No. 


MINNESOTA 

Brainerd: 1) Paul Bunyan Summer 
Theatre Festival. 2) Minneapolis 135 
mi. 3) Robert T. Gaus, 2408 Kenwood 
Manor, Sioux Falls, S$. Dak. 4) 1950; 
6/15-9/5- 5) 398; $1.80-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 0; 0. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10 
(Professional non-equity). 10) 10; 7. 11) 
0. 14) 26. 15) Yes. 16) 12. 17a) Possibly. 
17b) 4. 17¢) Tech., Stage Mgr., Publici- 
ty. 18a) None. 18b) ?. 21b) No. 22) 5: 
3 B.A., 2 M.A. 25) No. 

Duluth: 1) Comedy Theatre. 3) Paul 
Gilmore, North Shore Drive, Duluth. 4) 
1950; 10 wks. 5) 230; $1-$2.40. 7) No. 
g) Yes. 12) 12 (Semi-professional). 16) 
6. 17a) No. 18a) None. 18b) Rm. $10. 
19) Private. 25) No. 

Excelsior (Lake Minnetonka): 1) Old 
Log Theatre. 2) Minneapolis 14 mi. 3) 
Don Stolz, 4454 Washburn Ave., S. 
Mpls., Minn. 4) 1940; 6/10-9/12. 5) 400; 
$1.80. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 8-12. 10) 15; 5. 11) 10; 1. 
14) 40. 15) Yes. 16) 15. 17a) Yes. 17b) 
4. 17¢) 2 B.O.; 2 Tech. 18a) $125. 18b) 
Varies. 19) Private homes. 20) Yes; 3. 
2:4) $125. 21b) No. 22) 2: 2 M.A. plus 
#22. 24) Acting, Play Prod., Scenery 
& Lighting, Stage Mgmt., Make-up. 
25) No. 


MONTANA 


Helena: 1) Frontier Town Summer 


Theatre. 3) Walter H. Marshall, 129 N. 
Jackson St., Helena, Mont. 


4) 1951; 


6/25-9/5- 5) 350; $1.20. 6a) Prosc. & 
Arena. 6b) 1; 3. 7) No; No. 8) Yes; 3. 
g) Yes; 15. 12) 14; 25. 15) Yes. 16) 6. 
17a) Yes. 17b) 1. 17¢) Pianist-actor. 
18a) $100. 18b) $30. 19) Dorm. Apts. 
20) Yes; 2 (wking.). 21a) Tuition & Rm. 
21b) Yes. 22) 4: 3 B.A. 23) Same as #22. 
24) Radio (2 cr.), Acting (3 cr.), Stag- 
ing & Lighting (1 cr.), Directing (2 cr.). 
25) No. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New London: 1) New London Play- 
ers. 2) Concord 35 mi. 3) N. W. Wel- 
don, Jr., 417 E. 52 St., N. Y., N. Y. 4) 
1933; 10 weeks. 5) 275; $1.20-$2.00. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0; 0. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 20. 12) 10; 5. 15) Yes. 16) 8. 17a) 
Yes. 17b) 2. 17¢) B.O., Tech. Ass’t. 18a) 
$150. 18b) Included in fee. 19) Dorm. 
20) Yes; 2. 21a) Full. 21b) No. 22) 4: 1 
M.F.A., 2 A.B. 23) 1 A.B. plus #22. 
24) Make-up, Acting, Directing, Design, 
Tech. 25) No. 


Peterborough: 1) Peterborough Play- 
ers. 2) Boston 70 mi. 3) Edith Bond 
Stearns, Box 1, Peterborough, N. H. 4) 
1933; 7-9. 5) 200; $1.92. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
1; 2. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 6-8. 10) 
5; 8. 11) 0. 14) 20. 15) Yes. 16) 12. 17a) 
No. 18a) $180. 18b) $22. 19) Priv. & 
Dorm. 20) Yes; 3 (male). 21a) Tuition. 
22) 2. 24) Acting, Movement, Make-up. 


25) No. 
Tamworth: 1) Barnstormers Thea- 
tre. 2) Boston 125 mi. 3) F. G. Cleve- 


land, Tamworth, N. H. 4) 1931; 8 wks. 
5) 300; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 2. 
7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 10) 8; 5. 
11) 0. 14) 2. 15) No. 16) 3 or 4. 17@) 
Yes. 17¢) Tech. 18a) None. 18b) $25- 
$30. 19) Inn. 20) No. 25) No. 
Whitefield: 1) Chase Barn Playhouse. 
2) Boston 190 mi. 3) Mrs. Lucy Sparks 
Chase, Whitefield, N. H. 4) 1934; 7/8- 
8/31. 5) 272; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 
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6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 
10) 8; 6. 11) 0. 14) 24. 15) Yes. 16) 12. 
17a) Yes. 17b) 3. 17c¢) Props, Tech., 
B.O. 18a) $160. 18b) $30. 19) Family 
Dorm. 20) Yes; 2 for males. 21a) $400 
& $200. 22) 5: 4 M.A., 1 M.F.A. 29) 1 
from #22. 24) Pantomime, Speech, 
Movement, etc. 25) No. 


NEW JERSEY 


Bound Brook: 1) Foothill Play House, 
Inc. 2) N.Y.C. 35 mi. 3) Mrs. Charlotte 
G. Klein, 359 Beechwood Ave., Bound 
Brook, N. J. 4) 1947; 6/3-9/26. 5) 150; 
$1.50. 6a) Prosc. 6b) ?; 1. 7) No; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 22. 12) g; 8. 15) Yes. 
16) 10. 17a) No. 18a) $100. 18b) ?. 19) 
Private. 20) No. 21b) No. 22) 5. 25) No. 


Cape May: 1) The Cape Theatre. 2) 
Phila. g0 mi. 3) T. C. Upham, Cape 
May, N. J. 4) 1925; 6/15-9/5- 5) 550; 
$1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) No; 
No. 8) ?; 1. 9) Yes; 4. 12) 2 plays per 
wk. 15) Yes. 16) 20. 17a) No. 18a) 
None. 18b) $35. 19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 2. 
21a) $20 per wk. 21b) No. 22) 4: A.M., 
B.S., B.A. 25) No. 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque: 1) The Summerhouse. 
3) Karl Westerman, 1916 Redcliff St., 
Hollywood 39, Calif. 4) 1947; 7/1-9/10. 
5) 135; $1.60. 6a) Arena. 6b) 1; 1. 7) 
No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 16. 12) 11; 11 
(Professional non-equity). 15) Yes. 16) 
8. 17a) Yes. 17b) 6. 17c) 2 Acting, 2 
Tech., 2 Mgmt. 18a) None. 18b) $18. 
19) Private. 20) None. 21b) Yes. 22) 4: 
2 M.A., 1 B.A. 25) No. (Similar theatre 
at Santa Fe: Same mgmt., staff, etc.) 


NEW YORK 
Bellport: 1) Gateway Theatre. 2) 
N.Y.C. 60 mi. 3) H. C. Pomeran, Bell- 


port, N. Y. 4) 1949; 7/1-9/4- 5) 125; 
$1.20-$1.80. 6a) Arena. 6b) 1; 4. 7) No; 
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No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 13) 5; 6. 15) Yes. 
16) 25. 17a) Some. 18a) $150. 18b) $25. 
19) Hotel. 20) Yes; 4. 21a) Full fee. 22) 
5: 1 M.A., 2 B.A. 23) 3: 3 B.A. plus 2 
#22. 24) Speech, Acting, Ballet, Mod- 
ern Dance, Make-up, History, Radio, 


etc. 25) No. 


Binghamton: 1) Triple Cities Play- 
house. 2) Gail Hillson, 5 Tudor City 
Place, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 4) 1952; 6/8-8/30. 
5) 740; $1.50-$3.10. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 
7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 3. g) Yes; 6. 10) 12; 
8. 11) 0. 14) 95- 15) Yes. 16) 10-15. 
17a) No. 18a) None. 18b) $20-$25. 19) 
Private. 21b) No. 22) 3. 25) No. 


Blauvelt: 1) Pickwick Players. 2) 
N.Y.C. g0 mi. 3) James Gordon, Grist 
Mill, Goebel Rd., New City, N. Y. 
4) 1951; 6/15-9/5. 5) 282; $1.20-$2.40. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 7. 7) No; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 10. 13) 11; 5. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 
17a) Yes. 17b) 3. 17c) Publicity & Acting. 
18a) None. 18b) $200 season. 19) Dorm. 
20) No. 21b) No. 22) 4. 24) Acting, 
Directing, Technical (all pending). 


Chautauqua: 1) Chautauqua Reper- 
tory Theatre. 2) Jamestown 17 mi. 8) 
Max Eisenstat, Cleveland Play House, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 4) 1930; 7/5-8/15- 5) 
1367; $1-$3. 6a) Prosc. 7) No; No. 15) 
No. 17a) No. (Rest of Questionnaire 
unanswered.) 


Clayton: 1) Thousand Island Play- 
house. 3) F. Verne Frary, 303 Keyes 
Ave., Watertown, N. Y. 4) 1951; 7/2-9/3. 
5) 299; $1.20. 6a) Arena & Prosc. 6b) 
0; 0. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9g) Yes; 12. 12) 
10; 5. 18) 10; 5. 15) Yes. 16) 4. 17a) No. 
18a) $100. 18b) ?. 18c) $50. 19) Dorm. 
20) No. 22) 4: 4 M.A. 25) No. 


Clinton Hollow: 1) Provincetown 
Players. 2) Poughkeepsie 20 mi. 3) Regi- 
nald Goode, Clinton Hollow, Salt Point, 
N. Y. 4) 1932; 15 wks. 5) 280; 50c-$1.20. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 1. 7) No; No. 8) No. 
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9) Yes; 10. 12) 10;5. 15) Yes. 16) 8. 
17a) No. 18a) $250. 18b) $30. 19) Home 
of Mgr. 20) Yes; g. 21a) Tuition. 21b) 
No. 22) 3. 25) No. 

Derby: 1) Lake Shore Playhouse. 2) 
Buffalo 15 mi. 3) Lewis T. Fisher, 536 
Auburn Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 4) 1947; 
6/15-9/1. 5) 400; $1.35. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 
1; 0. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 15. 12) 
11; 6 (Professional non-equity). 15) 
Yes. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 4. 17) Tech. 
& B.O. 18a) None. 18b) $20. 19) Pri- 
vate. 20) Yes; 4. 21a) Rm. 21b) No, 
22) 2: M.A., B.A. 25) No. 


Dobbs Ferry: 1) Dobbs Ferry Players. 
2) N.Y.C. 20 mi. 3) James B. McKenzie, 
104 Main St., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 4) 
1952; 6/24-9/30. 5) 160; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 2; 2. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
@) Yes; 12. 10) 5; 12. 11) 1; 3. 14) 6. 
15) Yes. 16) 3. 17a) No. 18a) None. 
18b) Rm. $10. 19) Private. 20) Yes; 3. 
21a) Tuition. 21b) No. 22) 5: 2 M.F.A., 
1 M.A., 2 B.A. 23) Same as # 22. 24) 
10 courses. 25) No. 


East Hampton (Long Island): 1) John 
Drew Memorial Theatre. 3) Philip Bar- 
ry, Je, 164 ye St, N. Y., N. Y. 
1946; 8 wks. 5) 400; goc-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) Yes. g) No. 
10) 8; 8. 11) 0. 15) Yes. 18a) None. 
18b) $35. 19) Private. 20) No. 25) No. 


Fishkill: 1) The Dutchess Players. 2) 
Poughkeepsie 12 mi. 3) H. A. Griswold, 
Cecilwood Theatre, Fishkill, N. Y. 4) 
1949; 6/29-9/6. 5) 352; $1.04-$1.67. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 10. 10) 8; 6. 14) 22. 16) 12. 17a) 
Yes. 17b) 2. 17c) Tech. 18a) None. 
18b) $30. 19) Dorm. 20) No. 22) 5: 1 
B.A. 23) 1 from #22. 25) No. 


Grand Island: 1) Grand Island Play- 
house. 2) Buffalo 5 mi. 3) Nathaniel A. 
Barrell (same address). 4) 1948; 6/20- 
9/15. 5) 400; $1.50. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 
0. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) No. 12) 12; 6. 
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15) No. 16) 8. 17a) Yes. 17b) 3. 17¢) 
Designer, 2 Tech. 20) No. 22) 6. 25) No. 


New York City (Queens): 1) Elliott 
Murphy's Aquashow. 3) 607 5 Ave., 
N. Y., N. Y. 4) 1945; 6/20-9/20. 5) go00; 
6oc-$1.25. 6a) Amphi. 6b) All; 0. 7) 
No; Yes. 8) No. 9) Yes; 150. 10) 12; 6 
(Professional non-equity). 15) Yes. 16) 
None. 17a) Yes. 17b) 75. 17¢) Back- 
stage, Costume, Swimmers, Divers, Ice 
Skaters. 20) No. 25) No. 


Pawling: 1) Starlight Theatre. 2) 
N.Y.C. 70 mi. 3) Isobel Rose Jones, 
Pawling, N. Y. 4) 1934; 6/24-9/1. 5) 
300; 75¢-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 8. 10) 10; 7. 11) 0. 14) 
40. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) No. 18a) $200. 
18b) $30. 19) Private. 20) Yes; 2. 21a) 
$100. 21b) No. 22) ?. 25) No. 


Pleasantville: 1) Threshold Playhouse. 
2) N.Y.C. 40 mi. 3) Clare Tree Major, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 4) 1930; 6/30-8/22. 
5) 100; $1. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 10. 7) No; 
No. 8) No. g) Yes; ?. 12) 10; 6. 15) Yes. 
16) 30. 17a) No. 18a) $150-$250. 18b) 
$20. 19) Private. 20) No. 


Rochester: 1) Arena Theatre. 3) Dor- 
othy Chernuck, 12 Hoeltzer St., Roch- 
ester 5, N. Y. 4) 1950; All year. 5) 300; 
$1.90. 6a) Arena. 6b) 1; 2. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 12-18. 10) 17; 11-17. 11) 
o. 14) 9 Summer. 15) Yes. 16) 4-6. 
17a) No. 18a) $100. 18b) $28. 19) 
Private. 20) Yes. 21a) Half to full. 21b) 
No. 22) 4. 25) No. 


Saratoga Springs: 1) Spa Summer 
Theatre. 2) Albany 35 mi. g) John 
Huntington, Gipsy Trail Rd., Carmel, 
N. Y. 4) 1947; 8-10 wks. 5) 580; $1-$3. 
6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; ?. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) 
Yes; 2. g) Yes; 6. 10) 8-10; 8. 14) 8-10. 
15) No. 16) 10. 17a) Apprentices pd. 
$10 per wk. generally. 18a) None. 18b) 
$15-$25. 19) Private. 20) No. 21b) No. 
25) No. 
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Sea Cliff (Long Island): 1) Sea Cliff 
Summer Theatre. 2) N.Y.C. 28 mi. 
Thomas G. Ratcliffe, Jr., 125 E. 55 St., 
N. Y., N. Y. 4) 1948; 8 wks. 5) 599; 
$1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prose. 6b) 1; 3. 7) 
Yes; Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; 8. 10) 10; 7. 
11) O. 14) 7. 15) Yes. 16) 12. 17a) No. 
18a) None. 18b) $20. 19) Private. 20) 
No. 25) No. 

Skaneateles: 1) Finger Lakes Music 
Circus. 2) Syracuse 17 mi. 3) Virginia 
S&., N. Y. 22, 
N. Y. 4) 1952; 6/16-9/13. 5) 1450; 
$1.20-$3.60. 6a) Arena-tent. 6b) 0; 12 
(7). 7) Yes; Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; 6. 10) 
12; 7. 11) 0. 14) go. 15) Yes. 16) 8. 
17a) No. 18a) None. 18b) Rm. $8. 19) 
Private. 21b) No. 22) 8. 25) No. 


Smithtown Branch (Long Island): 1) 
Old Town Theatre. 2) N.Y.C. 47 mi. 
3) J. S. Moreno (above address). 4) 
1946; 6/26-9/7. 5) 287; $1-$2. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; No.8) No. 9) 
Yes; 8-10. 10) 10; 6. 11) 0. 14) 40. 15) 
Yes. 16) 15. 17a) No. 18a) None. 18b) 
$25. 19) Private. 25) No. 

Westhampton Beach (Long Island): 1) 
Westhampton Playhouse. 2) N.Y.C. 85 
mi. 3) Ron Rawson, 33 W. 51 St., N.Y., 
N. Y. 4) 1951; 7/1-9/1. 5) 620; $1.20- 
$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 1. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes. 10) g; 8. 14) 18. 15) Yes. 16) 
12. 17a) Open. 17b) 2 or 3. 17Cc) 2 
Tech., 1 Publicity. 18a) None. 18b) 
19) Private. 25) No. 

Woodstock: 1) The Maverick The- 
atre. 2) N.Y.C. 100 mi. 3) Owner: Capt. 
C. H. D. Van Der Loo, 2327 15 St., N. 
W., Washington 9, D. C. 4) 1925. 5) 
552. (Management not determined at 
this time.) 


20-$25,. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
1) Cherokee Historical 
3) Harry Davis, Box 28, 


Cherokee: 
Assoc., Inc. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 4) 1950; 6/27-9/7. 5) 
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2900; $1.80-$3.30. 6a) Outdoor. 6b) 1 
Historical. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) Yes; 
120. 12) 1; 54- 15) No. 17a) Yes. 17b) 
30. 17¢) 20 Acting, rest tech. 18a) None. 
18b) $15. 19) Dorm. 20) No. 24) Act- 
ing, Speech, Playwriting, Pottery, Weav- 
ing, Jewelry Making. 25) No. 


Flat Rock: 1) The Vagabond Players 
(Vagabond School of the Drama, Inc.). 
2) Flat Rock Playhouse, Flat Rock, N. 
C. 3) Robroy Farquhar. 4) 1937; 
6/30-9/7- 5) 400; 88c-$2.40. 6a) Tent. 
6b) 0; 0. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9g) Yes; 
12. 10) 10; 7. 11) 0. 14) 38. 15) Yes. 
16) 20. 17a) Yes. 17b) 5. 17c) 3 Tech., 
2 Publicity. 18a) None. 18b) $30. 19) 
Dorm. 20) Yes; 2 N. C. students. 21a) 
$300. 21b) No. 22) 2: 1 M.A. 29) 8: 
6 M.A. 24) Design, Directing, Stage 
Megmt., Bus. Mgmt., Acting, History. 
25) No. 


Manteo, Roanoke Island: 1) The 
Lost Colony. 3) R. E. Jordan, Manteo, 
N. C. 4) 1937; 9 wks. 5) 3000; $1.80-$3. 
6a) Amphi. 6b) The Lost Colony. 7) 
No; No. 8) No. g) 125 in cast—6o0% 
local. 17a) Everyone paid. 22) 6. 25) 
No. 


OHIO 


Chagrin Falls: 1) Chagrin Falls Sum- 
mer Theatre. 2) Cleveland 11 mi. 3) 
William Van Sleet, 5 Charles St., N. Y., 
N. Y. 4) 1951; 6/25-9/1. 5) 276; $1.80- 
$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 7) Yes; No. 
8) No. g) Yes; 14. 10) 10; 6. 11) 0. 14) 8- 
10. 15) Yes. 17a) No. 18a) None. 18b) 
Rm. $8. 19) Private. 20) No. 22) 4. 25) 
No. 


Toledo: 1) Mad Anthony Players. 3) 
William F. West, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 4) 1952; 6/24-8/30. 5) 
550; $1.25-$2.25. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; o. 
7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 10) 10; 
6. 11) 0. 14) 32. 15) Yes. 16) 8. 17a) 
No. 18a) None. 18b) $30. 19) Private. 
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20) No. 22) 4: 


25) No. 


1 Ph.D., 2 M.A., 1 B.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Boiling — Springs: 1) Allenberry 
Players, Inc. 2) Harrisburg 15 mi. 3) 
Charles A. B. Heinze (above address). 
4) 1949; 5/15-°9/30- 5) 420; $1-$z. 6a) 
Prosc. 6b) 0; 2. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9) 
Yes; 12-15. 10) 12; 7. 11) 0. 14) 50. 
15) Yes. 16) 6. 17a) Yes. 17b) 6. 17¢) 
Acting, Tech., B. O. 18a) $100. 18b) 
$20. 19) Private. 20) Yes; Several. 21a) 
Tuition. 21b) No. 22) 5: 3 M.A, 1 
A.B., 1 B.S. 25) No. 


Eagles Mere: 1) The Playhouse. 2) 


N.Y.C. 100 mi. 3) Alvina Krause, 1600 
Hinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 4) 1941; 
nn 8/29. 5) 300; $1-$2. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 

. 7) No; No. 8) No. 9) Yes; 25. 12) 
Q; ‘ 15) Yes. 16) 25. 17a) No. 18a) 
$150. 18b) $15. 19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 
5-10. 21a) Rm. & Bd. or Tuition. 21b) 
No. 22) 2: 2 M.S. 24) Acting (3-5 cr.), 


Directing (3-5 cr.), Production (3-5 cr.). 
25) No. 

Fayetteville: 1) Totem Pole Playhouse. 
2) Harrisburg 50 mi. 3) Karl Genus, 226 
Hold Drive, Pearl River, N.Y. 4) 1951; 


6/20-9/1. 5) 352; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 
& Arena. 6b) 0; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 16. 10) 10; 6-8. 11) 0. 14) 24. 
15) In part. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2 
17c) Tech. & Props. 18a) $50. 18b) $22. 


19) Inn. 20) Yes; 2. 21a) Tuition. 21b) 
No. 22) 5: 2 M.A., 2 B.A. 25) No. 
Irwin: 1) White Barn Theatre. 2) 


Pittsburgh 16 mi. 3) Clay Flagg, 120 W. 
4% St., N. Y., N. Y. 4) 1948; 6/1-9/15. 
5) 437; $1.30-$2.50. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 0. 
7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 11. 10) 15; 7. 
14) Many. 15) Yes. 16) 4 m., 4 f. 17a) 
Yes. 17b) 2. 17c) B. O., Tech. 18a) No. 


18b) $25. 19) Private. 20) No. 25) No. 
Milford: 1) Manhattan Stock Co. 2) 
N.Y.C. 75 mi. 3) John McCabe, Shake- 
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speare Institute, Stratford-on-Avon, Eng- 


land (until 6/1, then above address). 
4) 1948; 6/25-9/5. 5) 345-400 (2 thea- 


tres); 55¢-$1.50. 6a) Prose. 
7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 12. 
15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2. 17¢) 
Acting. 18a) $100 downward. 18b) $25. 
19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 5. 21a) Fee & Rm. 
22) 2: M.F.A., M.A. 25) No. 


6b) o; 4. 
12) 10; 6. 


Mountainhome: 1) Pocono Playhouse. 
3) Mrs. Rowena Stevens, 4oo E. 49 St., 
N. Y., N.Y. 4) 1947; 6/13-9/20. 5) 500; 
$1.20-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 3; 0. 7) Yes; 
Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; 8. 10)'14; 8. 11) 0. 
14) 3 per play. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 172) 
Yes. 17b) 3. 17c) Tech. & B. O. 18a) 
None. 18b) $24-$27. 19) Private. 20) 
No. 22) 7. 25) No. 

Mt. Gretna: 
2) Harrisburg 25 mi. 3) Charles F. Cogh- 
lan, The Lambs, 130 W. 44 St., N. Y. 36, 
N. Y. 4) 1945; 6/7-9/10. 5) 1000; $1- 
$1.50. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 9. 
Yes; 10. 10) 12; 6. 14) 18. 15) Yes. 16) 
4- 17a). Yes. 17b) i7c) Acting & 
Publicity. 18a) None. 18b) $25. 19) 
Private. 20) No. 25) No. 


1) Gretna Playhouse. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport: 1) Newport Casino Thea- 
tre. 2) Providence 30 mi. 3) Sara Stamm, 
1674 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N.Y. 4) 1927: 


oe 5) 629; $120-$3.60. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 2: o. # Yes; Yes. 8) Yes; 4. 9) Yes; 
8. hn) 14) 20. 16) 15. 18a) None. 
18b) $25-$30. 19) Private. 22) 3. 25) No. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Custer State Park: 1) Black Hills 
Playhouse, Inc. 2) Rapid City 40 mi. 
3) Warren M. Lee, Univ. of S. Dak., 
Vermillion, S$. Dak. 4) 1946; 6/24-8/31. 
5) 150-175. 6a) 3/4 Arena. 6b) 
7) No; No. 8) No. 9) Yes; 25. 12) 10; 6. 
15) Yes. 16) 15. 17a) Yes. 17b) 5. 17¢) 
Tech. 18a) $50. 18b) $15. 19) Dorm. 
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20) Yes; 2. 21a) $150. 21b) No. 22) 4: 
1 Ph.D., 3 M.A. 23) Same as #22. 24) 
Acting (3 cr.), Workshop (10 cr.). 25) 
No. 


TEXAS 

Dallas: 1) State Fair Musicals. 3) C. 
R. Meeker, Jr. (same address). 4) 1941; 
6/8-8/30. 5) 4285; goc-$3. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 0; 6. 7) Yes; Yes. 8) No. g) Yes; 
6. 10) 6; 7. 11) 0. 14) 0. 17a) Yes. 17b) 
20. 17¢) Chorus-$45 per wk. 21b) No. 
22) 4. 25) No. 


VERMONT 


Dorset: 1) The Caravan Theatre. 
3) Fred Carmichael, 314 Pelhamdale 
Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 4) 1949; 10 wks. 
5) 250; goc-$1.85. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 1; 0. 
7) No; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 6. 12) 10; 3 
or 4. 15) Yes. 16) 6. 17a) Filled. 18a) 
None. 18b) $30. 19) Dorm. 20) Yes; 1 
male. 21a) $30 a wk. 22) 3. 25) No. 


Weston: 1) Weston Playhouse and 
Woodstock Theatre. 2) Boston 127 mi. 
g) Harlan F. Grant, 4 Arlington St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 4) 1937; 6/25-9/8. 
5) Weston 250, Woodstock 400; $1.20- 
$2.40. 6a) Prosc. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. 
g) Yes; 8. 10) 10; 6. 11) 0. 14) 38. 15) 
Yes. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 2. 17C) 
Tech. 18a) None. 18b) $22. 19) Dorm. 
20) No. 22) 4: M.A., B.F.A., B.M. 25) 
No. 
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VIRGINIA 

Abingdon: 1) Barter Theatre. 3) 
Robert Porterfield, Abingdon, Va. 4) 
1932; 6/15-9/7. 5) 382; $1.80. 6a) Prosc. 
6b) 5; 1. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 25. 
10) Repertory. 16) 10. 17a) Yes. 17b) 3. 
17c) Varies. 18a) None. 18b) $25. 19) 
Dorm. 20) Yes; 4. 21a) 2 Rm. & Bd., 2 
Equity. 25) No. 

McLean: 1) McLean Country Theatre. 
2) Washington, D. C. 5 mi. 3) Tommy 
Brent (above). 4) 1950; 6/16-9/6. 5) 
300; $1.20-$1.80. 6a) Prosc. 6b) 0; 1. 
7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 15. 10) 12; 
6. 14) 50. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) No. 
18a) None. 18b) $20. 19) Private. 20) 
No. 25) No. 

Virginia’ Beach: 1) Theatre-Go- 
Round. 2) Norfolk 17 mi. 3) Lesley 
Savage (above address). 4) 1950; 6/21- 
9/1. 5) 400; $1.20-$2.40. 6a) Tent arena. 
6b) 0; o. 7) Yes; No. 8) No. g) Yes; 10. 
10) 10; 6. 14) 30. 15) Yes. 16) 10. 17a) 
No. 18b) $30. 19) Hotel. 20) Yes; filled. 
21b) No. 22) 4.25) No. 


WISCONSIN 

Appleton: 1) The Attic Theatre. 2) 
Milwaukee 100 mi. 3) Mrs. Ted Cloak, 
122 N. Union St., Appleton, Wis. 4) 
1950; 7/98/31. 5) 300; 75¢-$1.25. 6a) 
Arena. 7) No; No. 8) No. g) No; 75 
(Community mainly). 12) 4; 6. 17a) 
No. 18a) None. 19) Ind. choice. 22) 2: 
2 M.A. 25) No. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSEMBLY 


BARNARD HEWITT 


Clarence Derwent, welcoming the del- 
egates to the Second National Theatre 
Assembly in Cincinnati on New Year's 
Day, after reminding us that the ANTA 
Board had adopted the First Theatre 
Assembly’s recommendation for country- 
wide representation in ANTA’s policy- 
making, remarked that hereafter criti- 
cism of ANTA would be “self-criticism.” 
I shied a bit at that, as others must 
have done. Most of us did not then feel 
a part of ANTA. 

When the Assembly adjourned on 
January 3, my attitude had changed. I 
found myself not merely with hope but 
with considerable faith that ANTA is 
at last on the right track, and with 
the conviction that every one who is 
really interested in the promotion of 
the American theatre as a cultural insti- 
tution should not only join ANTA 
but urge others to join and work in his 
own region for ANTA’s objectives. I 
was not alone in this; the delegates 
voted unanimously each to provide a 
list of prospective ANTA members and 
to urge them to join. 

My change of attitude was a result 
of the spirit of co-operation, good will, 
and reasonableness, and of the surpris- 


Barnard Hewitt, former Editor of ET] and 1953 
President of the Association, was an AETA del- 
egate to the National Theatre Assembly. 


ing unanimity which prevailed through 
most of the proceedings—all the more 
remarkable in contrast to the acrimony, 
suspicion, and dissension which marked 
the First Assembly two years ago. Al- 
though on minor matters there was 
disagreement, on major matters there 
was little or none. There was no cau- 
cusing; the vote on most questions was 
unanimous. 

Considerable credit for the smooth 
progress of the Assembly was due to the 
admirable set of “Suggested ANTA 
Objectives” drawn up by Sawyer Falk 
and presented by him (as amended by 
a committee of the ANTA Board) at 
the opening meeting. Even if space 
permitted, I could not present a com- 
plete report of the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations, for the minutes are not 
available at this writing. I shall report 
only some of the most important. 

The Assembly recommended _ that 
ANTA set as its major objective the 
encouragement and_ establishment of 
permanent, professional resident thea- 
tres throughout the United States by 
means of non-profit corporations, be- 
ginning with a pilot project in a com- 
munity now lacking any flourishing 
theatre. We were assured that ANTA 
already has such a project well under 
way. The Assembly recommended fur- 


ther that ANTA, in order to concen- 
trate its time, energy, and funds on 
that major objective, reduce wherever 
possible its services to individual mem- 
bers by referring requests for services 
to other organizations able and willing 
to perform them. 

AETA by action of its business meet- 
ing in Cincinnati endorsed this posi- 
tion strongly on the grounds that the 
educational theatre is flourishing but 
the professional theatre as a cultural 
institution is dying, and that in the 
long run nothing will benefit the edu- 
cational theatre more than the estab- 
lishment of a sound and healthy pro- 
fessional theatre with high standards 
throughout the country—a theatre in 
which our best students may expect to 
find employment after graduation. 


The Assembly passed unanimously a 
resolution presented by Willard Swire 
of Actors Equity setting up a committee 
consisting of representatives of the vari- 
ous theatrical unions involved in the 
legitimate theatre and of representatives 
of the noncommercial theatre, ap- 
pointed by the presidents of the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference and AETA, 
to meet to resolve differences, if any, 
and to recommend ways and means of 
co-ordinating their efforts toward the 
encouragement and promotion of a de- 
centralized professional theatre. This 
resolution served the purpose of AETA’s 
Resolution V (see AETA Resolutions, 
p- 64), with the advantage of imple- 
mentation through the Executive Secre- 
tary of Actors Equity. The substance of 
all the AETA Resolutions was approved 
by the Assembly in one form or another. 


Although harmony generally pre- 


vailed, AETA’s Resolution IV which 
aimed to define for ANTA and AETA 
respective areas of responsibility and 
jurisdiction stirred up a sharp though 
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short-lived storm. Separated from the 
rest of the AETA resolutions, intro- 
duced late on the agenda, after the As- 
sembly had developed a strong feeling of 
working together, and phrased as from 
an outside organization, the resolution 
unquestionably struck a discordant note. 
Nevertheless, the violent reaction from 
Hy Faine of the American Guild of 
Musical Artists, Clarence Derwent and 
Willard Swire of Actors Equity, and 
Roger L. Stevens of the ANTA Board 
was more than a little startling to the 
AETA delegates and to other educa- 
tional theatre representatives in the 
regional delegations. However, with an 
assist from Mary Virginia Heinlein of 
the Vassar Experimental Theatre, the 
misunderstanding was dispelled in in- 
formal committee, and as a result Mr. 
Swire introduced a _ resolution recom- 
mending that ANTA “undertake fully 
to respect the jurisdiction and area of 
operation of cach constituent member 
organization.” This was passed unani- 
mously, and the AETA resolution was 
referred back to AETA for reconsidera- 
tion in the light of the Assembly’s ac- 
tion, with thanks for raising the import- 
ant question of jurisdiction. 


As a result of this recommendation 
and of the one regarding services to 
individual members, the Assembly 
recommended that several requests for 
specific new services be referred to 
AETA. 

Of special interest is the recommen- 
dation that the ANTA Board make 
available individual membership at $3 
to any dues-paying member of a group 
holding organizational membership in 
ANTA, the memberships to be certified 
and the fees to be collected and for- 
warded to ANTA by the group. If 
the ANTA Board accepts this recom- 
mendation, as seems likely, it will be 
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possible for any individual member of 
AETA to join ANTA through AETA 
for $3, if the Association undertakes the 
task of collecting and certifying such 
memberships. The Assembly was prom- 
ised that members will receive shortly a 
financial statement for i952 and a 
budget for 1953. 

At present ANTA has about 2100 
members, over a thousand of whom are 
in New York City and vicinity. It needs 
a hundred times as many members, 
spread all across the country, not for 
the small membership income, but as a 
basis for securing financial support from 
foundations and other sources. More- 
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over, although the national office can 
supply advice and aid to any commu- 
nity seeking to set up a permanent 
professional theatre, the impetus must 
come from the community itself. A large 
and dynamic group of local ANTA 
members can provide that impetus. 

I believe that AETA as an organiza- 
tion and all its members as individuals 
should do everything possible to help 
ANTA rededicate itself to the purpose 
of its Federal Charter through the 
speedy realization of the specific objec- 
tives endorsed by the Second National 
Theatre Assembly. 


THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION 


ELAINE McDAVITT* 


As trains and planes, automobiles and 
buses, departed from Cincinnati New 
Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day, many a 
tired convention-goer relaxed for the 
first time in three days—relaxed and 
took inventory, in an attempt to discover 
what for him the convention had offered 
that was of special significance. The re- 
actions, I am sure, were as varied as per- 
sonalities, individual interests, and pur- 
poses in coming. One person may have 
been excited by the discussion of the 
Ivenour projector, another enthusiastic 
about the sectional meeting on Commu- 
nity Theatre, and a third especially in- 
terested in the new material offered on 
“Writing for Mass Media.” The follow- 
ing impressions of the Sixteenth Annual 
AETA Convention held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati repre- 
sent primarily the reactions of one 
person, colored perhaps by commen- 
taries furnished by able assistants and 
also gleaned from informal conversa- 
tion. 


Independence: SAA and AETA 
If the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
held in Chicago in 1951 was notable for 
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the maturity which AETA had achieved, 
as Mr. Pettet remarked in his report last 
March, then during the intervening 
year this maturity has become charac- 
terized by a distinctive self-confidence 
and sense of direction. President Hal- 
stead expressed this in his address, “If 
Theatre Is Part of Speech,” at a joint 
luncheon meeting of SAA and AETA. 
In this address Professor Halstead’s re- 
marks were offered primarily in re- 
sponse to Wilbur Gilman’s proposal for 
a reorganization of SAA and related 
groups which would co-ordinate all 
phases of speech training in a single 
organization, with the associations rep- 
resenting specialized interests becoming 
departments or sections of the general 
speech association. Professor Halstead 
said, in part: 

AETA is now an independent association 
loosely affiliated with SAA through individual 
dual memberships, through certain common in- 
terests, and most importantly, perhaps, through 
habit. We are relatively happy and content 
with our status. We are a large and growing 
organization—2100 strong—with an active pro- 
gram of direct service to our members. Theatre 
training has also in the past two decades, we 
believe, taken on an academic stature and digni- 
ty of which we are proud, and—perhaps be- 
cause it’s so newly won—of which we are very 
jealous. We look upon a change in the status 
of theatre teaching or of AETA itself with con- 
siderable skepticism. Does it mean that we re- 
turn to the status we had in the Speech Associa- 
tion before AETA was organized, or has a 
change taken place in SAA which will insure us 
a more dignified partnership? It is the answer 
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to that question which interests theatre teachers 
more than the administrative details of Mr. Gil- 
man’s carefully prepared plan. 


Protessor Halstead continued by listing 
ways in which SAA could make theatre 
personnel feel they were truly an ac- 
cepted part of speech; and repeated his 
satisfaction with—and his recognition 
of certain advantages in—the present 
loose affiliation. 

Professor Hubert Heffner recognized 
the entities of both SAA and AETA in 
a fine address entitled “Common 
Ground for Speech and _ Theatre,” 
which I hope will be published in a 
subsequent issue of ETJ. Although the 
main portion of the address was con- 
cerned primarily with the two areas in 
relation to the education of the college 
student, Professor Heffner concluded by 
saying that “working together in de- 
partments or in national associations 
can be accomplished only on the basis 
of mutual respect, mutual trust, and on 
the basis of a desire to aid each other 
and to make our common undertaking 
a credit to each and all of us.” 


Prior to these conclusions, Professor 
Heffner had pointed out that our most 
fundamental concern is “our joint par- 
ticipation as teachers of theatre and 
teachers of speech in the basic general 
or liberal education of undergraduate 
students.” He said that in a well-organ- 
ized curriculum in speech or theatre 
the objectives of a liberal education as 
set forth in such volumes as the Harvard 
Report, General Education in a Free 
Society, were cardinal. Relationships be- 
tween theatre and such speech areas as 
voice and diction, oral interpretation, 
and discussion were discussed specifically 
as parts of an undergraduate curricu- 
lum. On the graduate level, Professor 
Heffner indicated, the common ground 
of speech and theatre was primarily a 
practical one, in the training of college 
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teachers who frequently must teach all 


areas. 


AETA and ANTA 


Independence coupled with a sense 
of direction also characterized an ad- 
dress by Monroe Lippman, entitled 
“The Second National Assembly.” Ex- 
pressing a point of view with which | 
am sure most AETA members were in 
hearty accord, Professor Lippman, after 
reviewing the work of ANTA for the 
past year, drew attention to the purposes 
of the organization as presented in the 
original charter, and recommended that 
ANTA work for the establishment of 
permanent, resident, professional com- 
panies in the major cities of the country. 
Professor Lippman said that only in this 
way is it possible to create a national 
theatre which “will bring to the people 
throughout the country their heritage 
of the great drama of the past and the 
best of the present, interpreted by the 
best actors at a minimum cost.” This 
speech served as a background for the 
resolutions prepared for the National 
Theatre Assembly which were later in- 
troduced by a committee under the 
chairmanship of H. Darkes Albright, 
and passed unanimously at the Busi- 
ness Meeting (see “AETA Reports, 
1952, below). Professor Lippman’s pa- 
per was followed by an interesting and 
substantial review of the work of 
UNESCO which was given by Rosamond 
Gilder. 

In this independence of feeling mani- 
fest in the relations of AETA with SAA 
and with ANTA, no evidence of smug 
self-satisfaction was—in my view—ap- 
parent. Rather, there was a_ unified 
seriousness of purpose and a maturing 
belief in the aims of the educational 
theatre; there was clear-cut dedication 
to those principles and methods where- 
by the American theatre may achieve its 
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rightful heritage and assure its survival 
—in the grass roots as well as the metro- 
politan areas, in educational as _ well 
as professional productions, in univer- 
sity, community, high-school, and _ chil- 
dren’s theatres. One felt this spirit of 
dedication among individuals and 
among groups. One young member 
stated, “AETA is well aware of the 
job it must do and deeply concerned 
with the responsibilities as well as the 
rights attached to that job. ‘This, to me, 
was the essence of the convention; the 
work we must do is clearly cut out— 
let’s do it.” Nor does age diminish the 
loyalty of those who have served long 
and well. At an Advisory Council meet- 
ing, when Mr. Chichester was describing 
the needs of the army program in re- 
spect to theatre, I heard Charlotte Chor- 
penning say to a friend, “If someone 
would only turn me back to thirty!” 


Theatre and Allied Arts 


Recognition of the relation of theatre 
to allied arts was expressed in four excel- 
lent papers at a general meeting planned 
by Lee Mitchell. The papers included 
an able discussion of the relation of the 
aesthetic experience to form in drama 
by Kate Hebner Mueller, Indiana Uni- 
versity, and an interesting comparison 
of the methods of reading a script used 
by a critic and a director, presented by 
William G. McCollom, Western Reserve 
University, now on leave for research 
and study on a Ford Fellowship. Nor- 
man C. Meier, S.U.I., presented the 
results of a fascinating study of “Audi- 
ence-Response Measurement,” explain- 
ing graphically the procedures used with 
an instrument he had devised in the 
measurement of audience reactions to 
drama productions at $.U.I. The final 
speech for this section was entitled “The 
Theatre’s Responsibility to the Moral 
and Ethical Aspects of Drama” and 
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was presented by Joseph F. Smith, of 
the University of Hawaii. In a dis- 
cussion replete with pertinent illustra- 
tions, he said, “The director has a mul- 
tiple responsibility to drama, to his cast 
and crew, to his public. He is an edu- 
cator, and if he is not a good one both 
by precept and example, he should have 
no place in educational theatre. He 
should be an artist. His producing of 
a  play—implicitly explicitly— 
should be socially constructive.” 

In essence, it seemed to me that Mr. 
Smith pointed up some specifics in re- 
lation to educational theatre which 
sometimes become obscured by an over- 
zealous director whose sense of values 
has become confused, who strives for 
box-office success and personal adulation 
at the expense of both student welfare 
and an honestly interpreted script. 


Objectives and Standards 


For Mr. Average Convention-Goer, 
probably the most rewarding experience 
of the entire convention was contri- 
buted by the group which under the 
leadership of Ralph Freud dreamed up 
and organized the meetings on “Objec- 
tives and Standards in Educational ‘The- 
atre Production.” At a morning meeting 
six leaders in six areas of educational 
theatre (Colleges and Universities, Col- 
leges without departments, Secondary 
Schools, Junior Colleges, Children’s The- 
tre, and Community Theatre) presented 
their personal points of view in answer 
to two questions: (1) Why do we pro- 
duce plays in the educational theatre? 
and (2) What are our production stand- 
ards? The participants in this panel 
were Horace W. Robinson, University 
of Oregon; James W. Brock, Albion 
College; E. W. Youngken, Centenary 
Junior College; Mary Jean Sutcliffe, 
University High School, Los Angeles; 
Agnes Haaga, University of Washington; 
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and Robert Gard, University of Wiscon- 
sin. It seemed to me that Horace Robin- 
son’s Opening statements on the panel 
were particularly significant. He said 
in part: “We should admit that the 
final objective of production in Educa- 
tional ‘Theatre is the preservation for 
humanity of its greatest art form. ‘The 
nonprofessional theatre has come of 
age and has had thrust upon it the 
full adult responsibility of saving the 
theatre. Last year 22,633 organized and 
serious dramatic groups existed. ‘They 
presented 58,788 plays to 28,000,000 
people. ‘Twenty-five millons of these 
people saw no other plays. ‘The ama- 
teur theatre has 15,000 paid employees 
and other hundreds of thousands spend 
their time thinking about it. There- 
fore our objectives are not personality 
development or theatre-therapy but 
theatre, and our standards must be 
standards of our art.” 

In the afternoon interested members 
of the audience joined the leaders of 
these respective groups in what proved 
to be stimulating and exciting discus- 
sion. Here was an opportunity to meet 
and talk with persons whose problems 
were similar. Convention officers, Coun- 
cil members, and speakers sat down with 
Mr. Average Convention-Goer and dis- 
cussed the problems faced back home; 
and, having found a common meeting 
ground, proceeded toward constructive 
action. The reports presented the fol- 
lowing morning indicated warm interest 


‘in the repetition of this procedure next 


year. 


It is possible to suggest only a cross 
section of the topics considered. For 
example, colleges and universities with 
established departments were concerned, 
for one thing, with choice of plays. 
Most of the representatives felt an obli- 
gation to produce three types: classical, 
experimental, and original. ‘There was 


some disagreement as to whether stu- 
dents or audiences were deserving of pri- 
mary consideration at all times. A pro- 
posal was made that administrations be 
urged to consider theatre budgets just 
as essential as budgets for athletic and 
science departments. Recommendation 
was made that exceptional talent should 
be sought out in the secondary school. 
Colleges without established depart- 
ments believed that as many plays as 
possible should be produced with maxi- 
mum participation to develop an under- 
standing and appreciation of drama and 
the theatre. Adequate training of teach- 
ers was emphasized. Subsidies for col- 
lege productions were considered desir- 
able; increase in interdepartmental par- 
ticipation was urged; a need for a the- 
atre of their own was the cry of many 
directors. The six Junior College repre- 
sentatives expressed a need for AETA 
study of their programs. There was 
general agreement that Junior Colleges 
can successfully use either a curricular 
or extracurricular program, but that 
they should have permanent faculty 
directors. ‘The Children’s Theatre group 
summed up their goals as these: edu- 
cating the public and professionals to 
the aims and contributions of children’s 
theatre, finding and encouraging new 
playwrights with something to say, and 
financing projects. Community 
Theatre members discussed the dearth 
of good directors who would be willing 
to work for the salaries currently offered. 
They recommended better training for 
recreational directors and a series of 
workshops for community-theatre lead- 
ers; and reaffirmed a resolution intro- 
duced by John Wray Young two years 
ago which recommended that college 
credit be given for apprentice work in 
community theatre. Perhaps the most 
orderly attack was presented by the 
secondary schools. About fifty members 
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attended the meeting and evinced such 
enthusiasm that a large number of 
them met again in the evening for a 
session that lasted until midnight. Com- 
mittees were appointed to initiate long- 
range program planning, to recruit new 
members, and to survey drama courses. 
The ultimate aim of the group appeared 
to be to achieve the necessary strength 
needed for Division status such as that 
now enjoyed by Children’s Theatre. 


Sectional Meetings: 
History and Criticism 


Barnard Hewitt’s well-planned 
gram allowed for sufficient meetings at 
any one hour to take care of all levels 
of interest, without offering such a wide 
variety of choices that bewildered attend- 
ing members tried to cover two or three 
in one hour, frustratedly tossing a coin 
in an effort to make a selection or 
drowning their confusions in the nether 
regions of the hotel. The age-old prob- 
lem of getting people out promptly for 
meetings remains upsetting, particularly 
to chairmen, who hesitate to ask a speak- 
er to present the fruit of hours of labor 
to half a dozen persons, but who also 
realize that a late start may necessitate 
the cutting off of an equally well-pre- 
pared commentary or of the scheduled 
discussion which members keep de- 
manding in more abundance. (The diffi- 
culty of attracting members to early 
morning sessions is not characteristic 
of theatre alone, even though workers 
in this area reputedly turn the clock 
around. SAA has similar problems.) 

Such a poorly attended meeting was 
one at which an excellent paper on 
“Games in the Elizabethan Drama” 


was presented by Delmar E. Solem and 
a very complete and informative dis- 
cussion of “The Reforms of the Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen in the Light of 
Theatre History” was given by William 
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W. Melnitz. Albert Johnson, in a breath- 
less condensation (due to lack of time) 
of what I considered a scholarly and 
important commentary, concluded his 
remarks by making valuable suggestions 
for future research which I believe 
might be made the subject matter for an 
entire sectional meeting at the next 
convention. 

The meeting on Dramatic Literature 
and Criticism, organized by Jonathan 
Curvin, was significant for the contri- 
butions of Patricia MclIlrath on “Drama 
Stereotypes” and Lenyth Brockett on 
“Contemporary American Criticism.” 
The reporter for this section pronounced 
it “profound and understandable, with 
prepared comments (by Clifford E. 
Hamar and George E. Nichols, III) 
heightening clarity.” 


Acting and Directing 


The section devoted to Acting fea- 
tured two demonstrations. Comedy and 
Burlesque were presented by Clara 
Behringer, who used the ‘Wooing 
Scene” from The Taming of the Shrew 
for illustration. William Brasmer chose 
a more informal approach for his dem- 
onstration of Tragedy and Melodrama. 
Selecting a scene from The Spanish 
Tragedy, he worked out the two ap- 
proaches in pseudo-rehearsal. The in- 
formality of his approach was not par- 
ticularly appropriate for the size of the 
room and the size of the audience. More 
than one person suggested that in 1953 
a round-table discussion of the way in 
which an acting course in college might 
be successfully taught might perhaps 
supplant or supplement the customary 
use of demonstration. 


In the directing section Walther Vol- 
bach’s thorough discussion of “The 
Duties and Responsibilities of the Stage 
Director in Opera Production” shared 
the spotlight with an illustrated lecture 
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by Milton Smith. Frederick Cohen, who 
commented on Volbach’s paper, ex- 
pressed appreciation to AETA for recog- 
nizing the important area of operatic 
production. 


Technical Theatre 


For those who attended it, the Tech- 
nical Developments meeting, with its 
emphasis on projection techniques and 
equipment, was one of the high lights of 
the convention. Joel Rubin presented 
an accurate account of the types of 
commercially available equipment and 
some inherent design problems of avail- 
able lens-type equipment. With the aid 
of a colored film Abe Wollock described 
some new and interesting techniques 
which he employed in a production of 
Liliom. A moving, color-changing, mer- 
ry-go-round effect was achieved with 
three home-made Linnebach projectors 
using light primaries and a revolving 
miniature. He opened’ up _ possibilities 
not thought of previously by many 
users of Linnebachs. Edward Hearn’s 
paper, “The Use of the Izenour Pro- 
jectors at U.C.L.A.” (read by James 
Klain), was of particular interest to 
many who have long awaited reports 
on the performance of this latest lens 
projector. Mr. Hearn described the 
placement of the instruments for the 
best results, and the process of operating 
the instruments for the production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. He clear- 
ly showed the problems which arise in 
the use of the instruments but praised 
the quality of the projected image—‘“a 
quality that could not be put on can- 
vas.’ Thomas Wilford’s paper, “The 
Projected Scenic Setting,” was concerned 
with the development of projection 
equipment as well as the types of scenic 
projection and various techniques em- 
ployed. He described equipment built 
by the Art Institute of Light, including 
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the Clavilux. A simple form of the Di- 
rect Beam Projector was well demon- 
strated to the audience. It was hoped 
that Mr. Wilford would demonstrate 
his 1953 model Multiplate Projector, 
which he briefly described as having 
solved most projection problems. 

Much of the discussion in the section 
on Simplified Lighting was concerned 
with material that has already appeared 
in numerous books and articles. Some 
people felt that this type of program was 
valuable to those without theatre train- 
ing, but had relatively little value for 
many persons who attended the conven- 
tion. There was some good discussion 
of the versatility of reflector lamps and 
of certain arena-theatre lighting effects. 

At the section on Current Trends in 
Scene Design Eugene Q. Hoak spoke of 
the principles of good scene design 
and how they were related to design for 
the arena theatre. Monte Gillespie at- 
tempted to show comparable trends in 
modern art—painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and scene design. He used 
stereoprojection slides which did not 
always seem adequately to illustrate the 
point being made. Specific scene-design 
problems in television was the subject 
of a paper by Henry May, Scene De- 
signer for CBS, New York, which was 
read by Chairman Joseph W. Scott. Mr. 
May emphasized the need for realistic 
and careful detail in TV scenery, as 
well as the necessity for scenery permit- 
ting walls to be removed for camera 
maneuverability and dramatic shots. 


Writing for Mass Media 


The section on ‘Writing for Mass 
Media” was characterized by three excel- 
lent papers and excellent commentary. 
The good planning by the chairman 
and the co-operative response of the con- 
tributors were notable. (This was one of 
the few sections for which all material 
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was submitted before the deadline set 
by Chairman Hewitt.) David Mackey’s 
and Edward Stasheff’s discussions of 
radio and television, respectively, pre- 
sented realistically the problems faced 
by script-writers in these comparatively 
new and important areas. Samuel Sel- 
den, the able commentator for this sec- 
tion, said: 

Both Mr. Mackey and Mr. Stasheff are clearly 
teachers who have a passionate regard for good 
craftsmanship. They want their students to 
know how to write efficiently and effectively for 
the media which are their specialities, and at 
the same time they want those writers to have 
something to say. They don’t want them to be 
merely glib hacks. 

Mr. Selden further stressed the need of 
liberal education for writers in all mass 
media, suggesting that they might well 
learn techniques in an extra year fol- 
lowing the degree course rather than 
being permitted to substitute technical 
courses for general studies. 

Mr. Selden felt that George Savage's 
paper presented a rather bitter com- 
mentary on the sad state of the play- 
wright today, but said that his sym- 
pathetic evaluation of the position of 
the young playwright and of his teacher 
in modern American life was a very 
penetrating one. Mr. Savage stated his 
own interest in teacher-student relations 
in what may well be the raison d'etre 
of the college playwriting course: 

Where does the teacher best serve the art and 
craft of playwriting? For a little while—for a 
few class hours—the student is respected for his 
creative ability and accepted in terms of his 
hopes and dreams. He is given confidence that 
this urge to express himself in the theatre is 
an honorable way of life. He is respected for it. 
He is recognized as a writer. Here are adults, 
workers in the theatre, people of ability and 
good will, who will listen to his ideas and who 
want to share in his developing of them. 

Such a feeling should exist in all writing 
courses. Actually, the name of the course doesn’t 
matter. It is the awakening to the realization 
that he has within his own mind and resources 
something important to say. Something impor- 
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tant to him; therefore, importaat to others. 
This something may reach millions for all time 
or it may go no further than a page of paper. 
But the student has been respected for his 
vision; he has been comforted in the difficulties 
of its realization. . 


Audio-Visual Aids 

The two papers on “Advantages ol 
Audio-Visual Aids and Commercial 
Aspects of Production” by W. R. Zinn 
and “Use of Visual Aids in Teaching 
and Problems of Producing Your Own 
Materials” by J. B. Foster covered the 
subject matter suggested in the titles 
very completely. Demonstrations otf 
slides, film-strips, and films were pre- 
sented. Mr. Foster summarized the use- 
fulness of audio-visual aids to the 
teacher of theatre arts as follows: “ (1) 
to present exhibits and demonstrations 
more easily, more quickly, and more 
effectively to larger numbers of spec- 
tators, (2) to bring the student into 
contact with things and processes re- 
mote in time or place, such as historical 
types of theatre, (3) to concretize ab- 
stractions, like styles of acting, (4) to 
give the teacher better control over 
demonstrations containing many tricky 
variables, such as those exemplifying 
principles of directing, and (5) to add 
attention value to our material.” 


Community and Children’s Theatre 
Especially interesting in the Com- 
munity Theatre section were papers by 
Louis T. Benezet and Edwin Schoell. 
Mr. Benezet discussed “The Place of 
the Community Theatre in American 
Life’ and Mr. Schoell reviewed the 
progress of the community theatre over 
a period of forty years, pointing out its 
increased stability and unity, the im- 
proved quality of production, the 
greater community support, and the 
development of a new generation of 
dramatically minded young people 
through its sponsorship of children’s 
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theatre. Also scheduled on this pro- 
gram were papers by Jack Hatfield 
(“The Community Theatre Director’) 
and Richard Hoover (‘The Business 
Manager in the Community Theatre’). 
Newell Tarrant, of the Erie Playhouse, 
was Chairman. 

Mouzon Law’s report on “A Survey 
of College and University Courses in 
Children’s Theatre and Creative Drama- 
tics” received enthusiastic approbation 
from Children’s Theatre representatives. 
Mr. Law suggested that the most im- 
portant result of this survey would be 
a Children’s Theatre Directory. Camp- 
ton Bell, a member of the discussion 
panel, reminded the members that while 
this report was very encouraging, there 
was still important work to be done, 
particularly in alerting administrators 
in the schools to the significance of the 
problem, especially the introduction of 
Creative Dramatic classes to elementary 
curricula. Dina Rees’ Evans served as 
Chairman. 


Puppets and Demonstrations 


An innovation on the convention 
program was the section on Puppets, 
chaired by William Ireland Duncan. 
Potentialities of a puppet theatre in a 
high-school theatre program were sug- 
gested by Vivian Michael. Puppetry 
activity on the college level was surveyed 
by Shirley O’Donnol. Their talks were 
followed by demonstrations of unusual 
interest. 


A program planned particularly for 
high-school theatre featured a demon- 
stration performance (arena style) of 
La Comedienne, an old French morality 
play, translated and directed by Father 
Putnick and presented by Thespian 
Troupe 332, Elder High School, Cin- 
cinnati. There followed a lively discus- 
sion of the relative merits of realism and 
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fantasy in arena production, chaired by 
Marion Stuart. 

AETA members were grateful to the 
Mummers’ Guild of the University of 
Cincinnati for bringing them an arena 
production of Summer and Smoke, 
under the direction of Paul Rutledge. 


Criticism and Suggestions 

The convention critique panel which 
closed the convention program offered 
many valuable suggestions for next 
year’s program. High-school teachers 
felt they were not adequately represented 
on the program. (Certainly the interest 
displayed in the Objectives and Stand 
ards meetings suggests that this group 
now intend to secure the kind of or- 
ganization that will enable them to get 
the representation and_ participation 
which they want and need.) A_ sug- 
gestion was made that we examine more 
thoroughly the opportunities for work 
in motion pictures, radio, and _ televi- 
sion. With the excellent facilities and 
the television personnel available in 
New York City, it might be possible for 
a whole day to be given to concentra- 
tion in this area next year. The feeling 
was again expressed that some material 
covered was a rehash of things generally 
known or available elsewhere. Many 
believed that we should not direct too 
much of our convention program to 
the inexperienced theatre worker, but 
rather should offer ideas and materials 
that are the result of the latest experi- 
ment and research, which would be 
stimulating to the average AETA mem- 
ber who has at least one degree in 
theatre. There was hearty approval of 
the introduction of new areas on the 
convention program. Again, there were 
some new names among the speakers. 
Are there not others among our mem- 
bership who might have a great deal to 
contribute to future programs? 
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This report should not be terminated 
without mention of the fine work being 
done by the Projects and by the Place- 
ment Bureau, and the good start 
achieved by the Professional Consulta- 
tion Service. On the lighter side, ap- 
preciation should be expressed to the 
Children’s Theatre Conference for act- 
ing as hosts at the AETA coffee hour. 
Many members were also greatly inter- 
ested in the Army-AETA Co-operative 
Project, which was introduced by Will- 
iam C, Chichester at the Advisory Coun- 
cil meeting. 

As one member who had never before 
crossed the sacred portal marking the 
entrance to the Advisory Council cham- 
bers (even though the program has 
always announced that visitors were 
welcome), may I suggest to other non- 
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Council members that attendance at 
some of these sessions will give you a 
renewed respect and appreciation and 
understanding of the untiring efforts of 
this body in its sincere devotion to the 
purposes of AETA. 


However ubiquitous the convention 
reporter and assistants may be, some 
meetings are missed, pertinent remarks 
are not heard, and the thought or action 
that inspires or angers one man leaves 
no mark on another. If you were there, 
you have your own impressions, anyway. 
If you were not there, I hope I have 
been able, in a way, to reconstruct some 
of the brighter moments of the 1952 
Convention program of which I think 
Barnard Hewitt, Convention Chairman, 
has every reason to be proud. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

The limited space available to me in 
ETJ prevents my describing all the val- 
uable work which has been done during 
the year by AETA Projects and Com- 
mittees. Yet members will want to know 


about some phases of the year’s activity. 

The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters has appointed John Dunn as its 
first representative on our Advisory Council. 
The NAEB, therefore, is added to the roster of 
organizations interested in theatre which can 
use our Council meetings to exchange infor- 
mation about their activities, and thereby reveal 
opportunities for co-operation as well as dangers 
of overlapping and duplication. AETA has 
continued throughout the year to seek op- 
portunities for co-operation with other theatre 
organizations, most actively this year with 
ANTA and the National Thespian Society. 

The valuable exchange of information on 
educational theatre activities with foreign col- 
leagues has continued under the chairmanship 
of Henry Schnitzler. This Project is completing 
a handbook of information on the American 
theatre which it hopes to publish under the 
auspices of the State Department. The Bibli- 
ography Project, chaired by William W. Mel- 
nitz, is completing the five-year bibliography 
of research on theatre. This work will bring 
our previous ten-year bibliography up to date, 
so that annual bibliographies may be published 
beginning with 1953. We are still investigating 
the financing of the five-year bibliography of 
over five thousand items. 

As a first step toward providing service to 
community theatres, the Adult Education and 
Community Theatre Project, under the chair- 
manship of Mary Eva Duthie, has completed a 
descriptive directory of over seven hundred 
community theatres. This is not only a service 
in itself, but will give a picture of the status 
and types of community theatres of the 
country, and suggest ways in which AETA 
can serve them. [At the Second National The- 
atre Assembly, which immediately followed the 
AETA Convention, community-theatre workers 
met informally to plan a national organization. 
Officers of AETA and of the National Theatre 
Conference invited the group to make use of 
their respective organizations as their per- 


manent or temporary “home.” A committee 
under the chairmanship of Norman Carver, 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Civic Theatre, is consider- 
ing these offers of affiliation.] 

The Children’s Theatre Conference started 
only a few years ago as an AETA Project. Its 
work has continued to grow in quantity, quality, 
and complexity; and it has outgrown its con- 
ference status. Accordingly, at its convention at 
the University of Wisconsin this summer, the 
leaders of this movement worked with officers 
of AETA to prepare an Operating Code as a 
Division of AETA. This is a new concept in 
our organizational pattern which permits a 
high degree of autonomy to the Division, while 
still remaining within AETA. The Advisory 
Council approved the Code and recommended 
constitutional amendments to implement it. 
These will be presented to the AETA member- 
ship during the year and be voted upon at the 
1953 Business Meeting. 


In addition to this expansion and consoli- 
dation of continuing functions, AETA has 
undertaken a number of important new acti- 
vities. Ever since the Asssociation was organi- 
zed in 1936, the membership has clamored for 
a theatre placement service. Finally at last 
year’s convention we were able to establish a 
limited Placement Registry Service. This was 
made possible by preliminary planning for the 
Children’s Theatre Conference by Isabel Bur- 
ger, and by the availability of Betty McGee 
Vetter to devote almost full time during the 
year to the organization of the Service. Launch- 
ed in the late winter with necessarily in- 
adequate publicity to both teachers and 
employers, and with very meager financing, 
the Placement Service has made a notable be- 
ginning. Some positions were filled by the 
Service; a number of others may have been— 
but the failure of registrants and employers 
to report their employment leaves us uncertain. 
Tremendous interest was aroused by the con- 
tact service offered during the Convention, 
and we anticipate increased success under the 
new Chairman of the Service: Mrs. June Moll, 
c/o Drama Department, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

AETA always seeks opportunities to serve 
the secondary schools in special activities, in 
addition to the continuing service of the 
Secondary School Project. This year we re- 
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ceived a request in connection with school 
insurance for dramatic productions. Independ- 
ently, the National Thespian Society was able 
to offer its members a special insurance policy 
covering individual productions. An AETA 
committee under Josephine Fishman under- 
took a general survey of insurance practices 
with regard to theatre activities to discover the 
variant practices in the inclusion or exclusion 
of them in general school insurance policies, 
and to make recommendations on such _prac- 
tices. Starting late in the year, the committee 
is not prepared to make a final report, and 
will continue its study in 1953. 

Through the good offices of George Savage 
and Michaela O'Hara, co-operation has been 
effected with the New Dramatists Committee 
of the Dramatists Guild. Under the auspices 
of this Committee, established playwrights 
have been assisting young writers by way of 
individual criticism, through opportunities to 
attend rehearsals of new plays, by compli- 
mentary tickets to regular performances, and 
by other services. It is hoped that AETA can 
assist in this work by helping to locate de- 
serving young playwrights, by offering criticism 
on the part of college teachers of playwriting, 
and in other specific ways to be worked out 
during the coming year. 

After seeming to neglect the opera for our 
first fifteen years, though always recognizing its 
relation to our other interests, AETA is repair- 
ing its neglect by establishing—under Walther 
Volbach—a new Project in this field. 


As a part of his liaison work for AETA in 
Washington, Father Gilbert V. Hartke recom- 
mended that AETA offer the services of its 
members to the recreation program of the De- 
partment of Defense in much the same way in 
which they are assisting the Veterans Hospitals. 
Several services have shown informal interest; 
the Department of the Army responded for- 
mally and has published regulations authorizing 
the appointment of civilian consultants on 
theatre for the seven major commands in the 
United States and for post commanders. So far 
ail major commands and sixty-six posts have 
requested recommendations for these con- 
sultants. The AETA Advisory Council at this 
Sonvention approved the plan of the Army, 
and appointed Father Hartke and Mrs. Vetter 
as a committee to assist William T. Chichester 
of the Special Services Division. Adjutant 
General’s Office, in locating and interviewing 
candidates for these positions. 

The volunteer civilian consultants are to 
assist the commanders in any way which is 
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mutually agreed upon. The _ possibilities in- 
clude: bringing touring shows, skits, or other 
entertainment to posts; providing direction, 
technical assistance, or other advice for enter- 
tainment using service personnel; providing op- 
portunities for service personnel to participate 
in civilian productions as actors, technicians, 
or spectators; and assisting in other ways in 
the integration of service and civilian personnel. 


AETA has also been invited to recommend 
candidates for a few full-time positions for 
entertainment specialists to work within the 
Army. As commanders are convinced of the 
usefulness of theatre as entertainment and 
morale service to soldiers, the number of such 
full-time employees may be increased. There- 
fore AETA members who can assist with this 
program are not only giving valuable morale 
service to these young soldiers who have just 
left our high schools and colleges, and may 
return to them after a term of service; but they 
also have the opportunity to promote the 
cause of theatre in general, and to promote 
employment opportunities for teachers of the- 
atre. 

While reporting proudly these selected few 
of the AETA activities, I must admit to the 
failure of a personal program. Last year I 
proposed the formulation of a publicity cam- 
paign in promotion of theatre in general, and 
was excited about its possibilities. For a number 
of reasons, I have been unable to find time to 
put these high hopes into concrete proposals. 
I still have the hopes, and the desire to do 
something about them, but action remains in 
the future. 

It has been a privilege to serve as your 
President this year, and I thank you for the 
opportunity. I also want to thank the officers, 
the Committee and Project Chairmen, and the 
hundreds of loyal AETA members who worked 
to make this a notable AETA year. And J 
want to thank especially Barnard Hewitt, who 
assumed the presidential duties during my 
absence this summer. 

Since economy of space in ETJ will require 
that some of the resolutions be omitted from 
the printed condensation of the minutes of 
the Business Meeting, I want to add here some 
remarks which I did not make at the meeting 
because the subject was covered by a resolution. 
Three years ago, as I turned over the executive 
secretaryship to Norman Philbrick, I was 
confident that he would prove to be an out- 
standing AETA officer. He has _ justified 
AETA’s confidence in him by a notable record 
of efficiency and industry, and has added to 
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this a creative leadership and high good humor 
which has permeated the Association and_ is 
reflected in many ways which are not im- 
mediately attributed to the Secretary. At that 
time I reminded the Association that we had 
skimmed off the cream in the matter of mem- 
bership and that the intensive and expensive 
campaign of the previous year had produced 
negligible results. I therefore suggested that 
conservative campaigns be conducted for sev- 
eral years, and that an effort be made instead 
to put the Association on a sound financial 
basis—a position which it did not have at 
that time. Mr. Philbrick has increased the 
membership nearly three hundred in the past 
three years in spite of an increase in dues, 
although the expense of membership campaign- 
ing has been materially decreased. Also, in 
spite of a change in the bookkeeping method 
which tends to lower the paper assets, he has 
materially improved the financial status of the 
\ssociation. It was with great regret that the 
Council accepted his decision to decline the 
second term which was offered to him. His 
three-year record is a notable one for the As- 
sociation, and under his stimulation and 
guidance AETA has grown tremendously in its 
services and its stature. 


WiLuiAM P. HAtsTeap, President 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 
OF MEMBERSHIP 

The membership of AETA on Decem- 
ber 29, 1952, stood at 2053, including 
143 Sustaining members. The figure rep- 
resents an increase over the 1951 figure 
of 1787 by 166 members—indeed grat- 
ifying. Although a membership of 2053 
is a healthy indication of our continu- 
ing strength, and although we actually 
have more new members than this indi- 
cates, having gained over forty at the 
convention, we are still below our all- 
time high of 1950, when the member- 
ship was 2192. I am pleased, however, 
that in spite of our increase in dues this 
year, we have moved over the 2000 
figure. 

The One-for-One campaign has been 
satisfactory up to a point, but it should 
be made more representative. Thirty- 
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two members secured at least one new 
member. If the exceptional thirty-two 
can do it, why not everyone? Indeed, if 
only half of our membership secures one 
new member, AETA’s opportunities in 
1953 would be tremendous. 

The emphasis this year has been on 
personal contact—the attempt to make 
a direct and personal appeal from the 
Executive Office, from the classroom, 
from the department, from the theatre 
workshop. An increasing number of 
classes are using Journal articles as a 
part of assigned work; and student 
memberships have shown a clear though 
modest rise. 

I turn over the office of Executive 
Secretary to Mouzon Law with great 
confidence in his ability—he spent three 
weeks at the Executive Office learning 
his fate for the next three years—and I 
assure you that the future of AETA will 
be extremely safe under his direction. 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, 
Executive Secretary 


‘TREASURER’S REPORT 


The financial picture this year has not 
been as bright as anticipated, although 
we are on a break-even basis. We need 
more money, for everything—particular- 
ly for publications. Our expenses have 
been higher this year than last, specif- 
ically in relation to addressograph, 
mimeograph, mailing, and_ processing 
costs. We budgeted an income of $10,- 
600.00, but our actual income was 
$9,946.52. We budgeted disbursements 
at $10,100.00. Our actual disbursements 
were $10,023.05, or under the budgeted 
figure by $76.95. 

On the other hand, since our actual 
income for 1952 was lower than antic- 
ipated, we had to dip into our cash 
reserve of $500.00, established last year, 
by $76.53; and it was not possible, there- 
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fore, to add to our cash reserve this 
year. I sincerely hope we will be able 
to do so next year. We closed this year, 
however, with a balance on hand of 
$2,939.70. 

We have two major expenses for next 
year—the moving of the office to Texas 
and the making of new addressograph 
plates. There is a strong possibility, 
however, that we can decrease opera- 
tional expenses in ‘Texas and will save 
money in the long run. 

‘The following is a summary of the 
Financial Statement of the Association 
for the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1952. A full copy of the Financial State- 
ment as audited by Webb and Webb, 
C.P.A.s, may be obtained by any mem- 
ber from the Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Cash Receipts: 


Sundry Receipts 


Total Receipts 


Memberships 

Regular $ 3,821.82 
Special 879.50 
Sustaining 1,930.00 
Special Sustaining 207.50 
Library and Subscription 625.83 
Total Memberships $ 7,464.65 
Sale of Publications 435-05 
Advertising Sales—Net 1,550.00 
Convention Income—Net 145-35 
C.T.C. Income—Net 230.29 
121.18 


$ 9,946.52 


Cash Disbursements: 


Publications: 

Journal $ 4,811.39 

Other 146.71 
Postage 684.55 
Committee Expense 53-74 
Project Expenditures 213.08 
Service to Members 793-35 
Office Expense 1,025.37 
Office Salaries 1,527.25, 
Refunds: 

Publications 7.60 

Memberships 71.25, 


Dues 25.00 
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Travel of Delegate 39.00 
Promotion 487.66 
Placement Service 75-00 
Sundry Expenses 62.10 


Total Disbursements $10,023.05 
Excess (Deficiency) of 

Receipts Over Dis- 

bursements ($ 76.53) 


Cash Reconciliation: 


Balance—Nov. 30, 1951 $ 3,016.23 
Excess (Deficiency) of Receipts 
Over Disbursements ($ 76.53) 


Balance—Nov. 30, 1952 $ 2,939.70 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, Treasurer 


AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 29, 1952 


The Auditing Committee has studied 
very carefully the financial report of our 
Treasurer for 1952. We are pleased to 
report that the books of the Treasurer 
have been excellently kept and present 
a clear picture of the Association’s fi- 
nances. The accuracy of this picture is 
attested to by the report of a Certified 
Public Accountant (Webb and Webb, 
of Palo Alto, California). 

The Committee wishes to commend 
the Treasurer on his careful and de- 
voted stewardship, and on the distin- 
guished service which he has given free- 
ly to AETA over a period of three years. 


Tuomas E, Poac, Chairman 
WAUNITA TAYLOR SHAW 
Mouzon Law 


MINUTES OF THE 
BUSINESS MEETING . 
Netherland Plaza Hotel 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
December 30, 1952 
The meeting was called to order by 
President Halstead at 4:15 P.M. It was 
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voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the 1951 Business Meet- 
ing, and to approve them as distributed 
to the membership in the Educational 
Theatre Journal of March, 1952. 

President Halstead reported on the 
activities of AETA during the year (see 
above). 

Administrative Vice-President Jack 
Morrison reported on the work of the 
Projects. He noted that, out of twenty- 
five Projects, the Committee on Appoint- 
ments had indicated that seven should 
be recognized as “top-flight.” The Com- 
mittee on Appointments also indicated 
that the work of all the Projects showed 
increasing evidence of the attainment of 
professional maturity in the various 
areas of investigation. The seven Proj- 
ects especially cited were the Five-Year 
Bibliography, Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference, International Liaison and ITI, 
Stage Movement and Dance, Teacher 
Training, Technical Developments, and 
Theatre and Adult Education; in most 
cases these will lead to concrete action 
during 1953. The Administrative Vice- 
President explained the procedure 
whereby Chairmen and workers plan 
and carry out the work of the Projects, 
and stressed the need for year-round co- 
operation between Chairmen of the Pro- 
jects and the membership. Mr. Morrison 
said that the problem of face-to-face 
meetings between chairmen and workers 
was one which was being analyzed in 
order to promote closer co-operation 
among the members of the Projects. 

The report of the Executive Secretary 
was received and accepted (see above). 
The report of the Treasurer was re- 
ceived and accepted (see above). 


George Savage, as Chairman of the 
Manuscript Play Project reported to the 
Business Meeting on the progress of 
MPP during the year and on the ar- 
rangements for co-operation which exist 


between MPP and the New Dramatists 
Committee, of which Michaela O'Hara 
is the chief representative. Mr. Savage 
reported that ten to twelve plays had 
been distributed to the forty members 
of MPP during 1952. He noted that co- 
operation with NDC will mean progress 
for both groups and commented partic- 
ularly on the leadership of Ralph Freud. 
Mr. Savage also reported that the Advi- 
sory Council had recommended publica- 
tion in the Journal of every production 
of a new play as well as information as 
to where the play script may be ob- 
tained. Mr. Savage stated that informa- 
tion concerning translations and new 
scripts for children’s theatres would also 
be published in the Journal. He closed 
his remarks by saying that negotiations 
with NDC were under way to establish 
a system of screening new plays in var- 
ious parts of the country. 


Betty McGee Vetter reported on the 
Contact Placement Service. After out- 
lining the history of the establishment 
of the Placement Service, Mrs. Vetter 
indicated that in 1952 there were 165 
applications for placement and_forty- 
three positions available. Of the forty- 
three positions, fourteen are still in the 
process of being filled, six were filled by 
AETA members, seven were filled by 
other sources, and there is no informa- 
tion on the remainder as to the status 
of the position, although each non-re- 
porting employer was asked by postcard 
for information on the disposition of 
the post. Mrs. Vetter stated that the 
major problem was one of insufhcient 
job openings being listed with AETA, 
despite the fact that among the appli- 
cants there are directors, designers, cos- 
tumers, specialists in children’s theatre, 
dancers, actors, fencers, public address 
specialists, scene technicians, radio and 
television experts, and generally well- 
qualified theatre and drama teachers for 


high schools, colleges, community the- 
atres, and children’s theatre. The edu- 
cational qualifications of the first group 
of applicants included 126 persons with 
B.A. degrees, 106 with M.A. degrees, 
and twenty-two with Ph.D. degrees. Mrs. 
Vetter concluded by urging the mem- 
bership to support the Placement Serv- 
ice by listing job openings with it and 
by referring graduating students to it. 

As Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1953, George Savage pre- 
sented the report of the Committee, as 
follows: 

“The 1953 Nominating Committec, 
consisting of Paul Kozelka, Edwin B. 
Pettet, E. J. West, and George Savage, 
Chairman, serving with Lee Mitchell 
and Norman Philbrick, met in Chicago, 
Illinois, on December 28, 1951, to nom- 
inate officers for 1953. The following 
slate was selected: 

For President: Barnard Hewitt, Uni- 

versity of Illinois 

For Vice-President: Horace W. Rob- 

inson, University of Oregon 

For Advisory Council (1953-1955): 

Marjorie Dycke, School of Perform- 
ing Arts, New York City 

Kenneth Graham, University of 
Minnesota 

Alan R. Thompson, University of 
California 

John Wray Young, Little Theatre 
of Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Each of the nominees originally ex- 
pressed a willingness to serve if elected 
and indicated plans to attend the 1953 
Convention in New York. 

GEORGE SAVAGE, Chairman.” 


Since AETA members had not exercised 
their right to add to the slate by petition 
after the publication of this report in 
the May Journal, there was no contest. 
The report was adopted unanimously. 

President Halstead then explained 
the necessity for the nomination of a 
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substitute for Alan R. Thompson, de- 
ceased. The President pointed out that 
a new nomination would normally be 
published to the membership previous 
to the convention; but since it had not 
been published in 1952, the substitute 
nomination from Mr. Savage as Chair- 
man of the 1953 Nominating Committee 
was in order. Mr. Savage put into nomi- 
nation the name of Paul Kozelka, and 
unanimous consent for the substitution 
was voted by the membership. 

The Executive Secretary certified the 
following members for the 1954 Nom- 
inating Committee voted upon by the 
membership in the November ballot: 
Frank McMullan, Yale University; Eve- 
lyn Konigsberg, New York City Board 
of Education; Arthur Cloetingh, Penn- 
sylvania State College; and Leon Miller, 
National Thespian Society; with Wil- 
liam P. Halstead, University of Michi- 
gan, ex-officio, as retiring President, and 
Mouzon Law, University of Texas, ex- 
officio, Executive Secretary, without vote. 

The Executive Secretary reported for 
Frank Whiting, who could not attend 
the convention because of illness, on the 
Advisory Council recommendations con- 
cerning Time and Place for future con- 
ventions. The membership was remind- 
ed of the 1953 convention with SAA in 
New York City at the Statler Hotel in 
December, and the 1955 convention with 
SAA in Los Angeles at Christmas; and 
it was announced that the Advisory 
Council had approved the meeting with- 
out SAA for 1954 in East Lansing, Mich- 
igan, in August, immediately following 
the Children’s Theatre meeting. 

The Executive Secretary called upon 
the membership for ratification of the 
constitution of the Association as pub- 
lished in the October, 1952 issue of the 
Educational Theatre Journal, with the 
following change: 

The correction of a_ typographical 
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omission in By-Law 2 of the Constitu- 

tion. The corrected By-Law should read: 

“g—Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 

Association shall begin on December 1 

and end on November go.” The Execu- 

tive Secretary moved for the Advisory 

Council that the Constitution, as pub- 

lished to the membership in the Octo- 

ber, 1952 Journal, be approved and that 
it incorporate the following changes 

from the Constitution of 1945: 

1. Five changes which alter the designa- 
tion of ‘‘Secretary-Treasurer’” to the 
designation “Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer.” 


2. A change substituting the term “Pro- 
jects” for “Work Program.” 


3. A more specific statement of the 
terms of membership, including 
special-period memberships from 
September of one year through De- 
cember of the next succeeding year. 
4. Two completely rewritten by-laws: 
a. By-Law 7 defining committees, 
sections, projects, and special du- 
ties of the Administrative Vice- 
President. 

b. By-Law 8 defining the duties of 
Project chairmen. 


It was voted that the Constitution as 
published in the October, 1952 Journal 
be ratified by the membership. The 
President explained that further changes 
in the Constitution had been approved 
by the Advisory Council in its 1952 
meetings, and that the Constitution with 
all new changes would be published to 
the membership for final ratification at 
the 1953 meeting. 


H. Darkes Albright, as Chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee for the Sec- 
ond NTA, presented to the membership 
the following Resolutions for its ap- 
proval: 
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AETA RESOLUTIONS FOR THE SECOND 
NATIONAL THEATRE ASSEMBLY 


Resolutions submitted to the AETA Business 
Meeting, 30 December 1952, on behalf of the 
Advisory Council; and approved by the As- 
sociation. 


We, the members of AETA, in our 16th 
Annual Business Meeting, recognize that in the 
initiation of ANTA it may have seeryed neces- 
sary for that organization to assume very wide 
functions and objectives, in order to attract 
interest in ANTA as a national body. We 
further recognize that ANTA’s early achieve- 
ments were perhaps inevitably restricted pri- 
marily to metropolitan New York. With 
the national recognition which ANTA_ has 
now gained—in part through progress made 
as a result of the First National Theatre As- 
sembly—its earlier methods of operation and 
its earlier geographical limitations are not 
presently necessary for its proper growth and 
development. Therefore, AETA believes that 
ANTA should review its methods of operation 
and specifically define its proper objectives and 
areas of responsibility. Accordingly, we pre- 
sent the following resolutions: 


I. Resolved: that ANTA should re-dedicate 
itself to the Charter granted by Congress, 
stating its objectives and its areas of op- 
eration strictly in terms of the Charter, 
and shaping its program of action in ac- 
cordance with: 

A. The promotion and expansion of the 
theatre as a cultural institution, parti- 
cularly in terms of the decentralization 
of the professional theatre in the 
United States. 

B. The recognition, encouragement, and 
support of all existing healthy theatre 
activities throughout the nation. 


C. The encouragement and support of 
now-functioning national theatre or- 
ganizations, and the recognition of 
their jurisdictions and their areas of 
operation. 


II. Resolved: that in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Charter, ANTA should take 
immediate and specific action in an at- 
tempt to reverse the trend toward a decline 
in the professional theatre, and 

That this action should be based on a 
realistic and objective investigation into 
the causes of this decline, using, wherever 
possible, such existing studies as those 
initiated by Actors’ Equity and by the 
League of New York Theatres, and 


Ill. 


IV. 


That the results of such investigation 
and the nature of the proposed action be 
specifically reported to theatre personnel, 
to interested members of Congress, and to 
the public in general. 

[It is specifically suggested that ANTA 
take immediate steps to set up pilot pro- 
ducing organizatfons in selected areas not 
already adequately served by local theatre 
groups of any kind; that it initiate con- 
ferences between interested theatre groups 
and organizations for discussion and ad- 
justment of mutual problems; that, in 
consultation with other theatre organi- 
zations and agencies, it prepare recom- 
mendations for possible legislation designed 
to regulate current practices and to pro- 
hibit potential abuses. ] 


Resolved: That ANTA should proceed as 
rapidly as possible to establish a National 
Foundation and to secure funds for its 
support of a decentralized American The- 
atre. 

A. That the reorganized ANTA_ Board, 
with its newly-balanced representation, 
select a board of trustees for this 
Foundation, to be made up of nation- 
ally known and distinguished citizens, 
including representatives from all the 
various phases of theatre. 

B. That all phases of the American The- 
atre be requested to participate in the 
raising of the Foundation funds. 

C. That all pnases of the American The- 
atre be given judicious consideration 
in the disbursement of the Found- 
ation funds. 

D. That special emphasis in such dis- 
bursement be given to the promotion 
of local and regional theatres of high 
artistic caliber. 


In order to promote harmony and _ co- 
operation between ANTA and AETA, in 
order to prevent potential overlapping and 
confusion, and in order to assure practical 
and constructive working arrangements, 
these organizations must define their 
separate spheres of responsibility and 
operation, Accordingly, be it resolved that: 
A. Both organizations recognize that 
ANTA’s sphere of interest, responsi- 
bility, and action lies in the encourage- 
ment and support of professional the- 
atre in all aspects throughout the 
nation, and both organizations re- 


cognize that AETA’s sphere of interest, 
responsibility, and 


action lies in 
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similar encouragement and support of 
the educational theatre at all levels, 
and also 

B. If and when matters centrally con- 
cerning the professional theatre are 
submitted to AETA from any source, 
those should immediately be referred 
to the Executive Secretary of ANTA 
for appropriate disposition, and 

C. If and when matters centrally con- 
cerning the educational theatre are 
submitted to ANTA from any source, 
those should immediately be referred 
to the Executive Secretary of AETA for 
appropriate disposition, and also 

D. Despite their existence as 
organizations, with separate member- 
ships and with distinct areas of  pri- 
mary interest and responsibility, ANTA 
and AETA should strive nevertheless 
to recognize certain areas of potential 
co-operation, and wherever possible 
assist each other in the promotion and 
development of a truly national the- 
atre. 


separate 


Resolved: That AETA reaffirm its re- 
solution of 29 December 1949 to the effect: 

That—while acknowledging the establish- 
ed rights and privileges of Actors’ Equity 
and all Theatre unions recognized by the 
N.L.R.B., as these may be applied to the 
commercial aspects of the American The- 
atre—the educational theatre be free to 
operate without the restrictions and im- 
plications of such union participation; and, 
specifically, 


A. That the use of Union stage hands in 
all educational theatres should be 
limited to Equity Road Companies re- 
quiring their services. 

B. That productions presented by students 
in educational plants as a part of stu- 
dent programs be free from the re- 
quirements established by the Musi- 
cians’ Union for professional perform- 
ances. 


But that at the same time we recognize 
the existence of serious problems involving 
relationships between labor organizations 
and producing groups generally; and_ rec- 
ognize also that certain Union organi- 
zations are, because of the decline of 
the professional theatre, faced with serious 
economic problems. 

And that therefore we call upon ANTA 
to establish, a committee at the earliest 
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possible date, consisting of representatives 
of various labor organizations concerned 
and representatives of theatre organizations 
of various types, to explore these problems 
by correspondence and by conference, with 
the objective of presenting, at the earliest 
possible date, to ANTA and other or- 
ganizations concerned, a report specifically 
describing a program designed to resolve 
these problems. 


Committee on Resolutions for tlhe 
Second National Theatre Assembly 
Dina Rees Evans, Heights High 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Hubert C. Heffner, 
Stanford University 
Horace W. Robinson, 
University of Oregon 
Betty McGee Vetter, 
Washington, D. C. 
Frank Whiting, 
University of Minnesota 
H. Darkes Albright, 
Cornell University, Chairman 


Following the presentation of the 
Resolutions, a long discussion was held 
concerning the relationship of AETA 
and ANTA to national theatre. The 
point was made that AETA represents 
educational theatre on all levels and 
there should be a definite distinction 
made between the sphere of interest, re- 
sponsibility, and action in the two organ- 
izations. It was suggested that an exam- 
ination be made of subjects which might 
be in competition within the two organi- 
zations and that a common ground of 
agreement should be reached in the mat- 
ter of handling problems which repre- 
sent a common area of interest. Hubert 
Heffner, as a member of the Committee, 
made it clear that AETA and ANTA 
would eventually find themselves in 
strong competition for membership and 
support if this matter was not clarified. 
The Chairman of the Committee em- 
phasized the desire of AETA to co-oper- 
ate with ANTA, and expressed appre- 
ciation for the work of the Resolutions 
Committee. It was voted that the Reso- 
lutions be accepted; and they were given 
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to the Executive Secretary for transmit- 
tal to ANTA. 

Waunita Taylor Shaw, as Chairman 
of the AETA Resolutions Committee, 
presented the following Resolutions 
which were approved by the mem- 
bership: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN EDU- 

CATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION PRE- 

SENTED AT THE 16TH ANNUAL BUSINESS 
MEETING, DECEMBER 30, 1952 


WHEREAS the late Alan R. Thompson was 
active in many phases of the Association and 
a leader in graduate research in theatre; and 
was esteemed as a teacher and respected as a 
writer, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
\merican Educational Theatre Association at 
its 16th Annual Business Meeting express and 
record its profound sorrow at his passing, its 
recognition of his contribution to the progress 
of the Association, and its sympathy to the 
members of his family. 


WHEREAS the late John IT. Dolman, Jr. by 
his studies, writing, teaching, and directing 
contributed much to the understanding and 
practice of the art of play production, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
American Educational Theatre Association at 
its 16th Annual Business Meeting express and 
record its appreciation of his work and _ its 
sympathy to the members of his family. 


WHEREAS Alexander M. Drummond, after 
loyal and distinguished service, has retired from 
his position as Professor of Speech and Drama 
at Cornell University, and 

WHEREAS he has contributed to the edu- 
cational theatre through many years of devoted 
service, first to the Theatre Section of the 
American Association of the Teachers of 
Speech and later as a founding member and the 
first vice-president of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
American Educational Theatre Association at 
its 16th Annual Business Meeting express its 
gratitude to Professor Drummond for his con- 
tribution to the Association and congratulate 
him on his distinguished career. 


WHEREAS the Children’s Theatre has be. 
come recognized as an important part of the 
American Theatre, and 
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WHEREAS the Children’s Theatre Confer- 
ence has achieved the status of a Division of 
the American Educational Theatre Association, 
and 

WHEREAS Winifred Ward and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Chorpenning have contributed greatly to 
this development—Miss Ward through her 
books on children’s theatre and creative dra- 
matics, her directing and her tireless energy in 
promoting the Children’s Theatre Conference; 
and Mrs, Chorpenning through her writing and 
directing of children’s plays, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 
American Educational Theatre Association at 
its 16th Annual Business Meeting express its 
deep appreciation for their services to the chil- 
dren of America and to the American Theatre. 


WHEREAS Bessie Coat Wirth of Wendell 
Phillips High School, Chicago, and Geraldine 
Saltzberg of James Monroe High School, New 
York City, have contributed greatly to the devel- 
opment of theatre in the secondary schools and 
have been loyal supporters of the American 
Educational Theatre Association, 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED | that, 
upon their retirement, the American Education- 
al Theatre Association at its 16th Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting express its appreciation of their 
work and wish for them many years of con- 
tinued enjoyment in service in the theatre. 


BE IT RESOLVED that the American 
Educational Theatre Association at its 16th 
Annual Business Meeting endorse princi- 
ple the Senate bill to be introduced into 
the first session of the 83d Congress, entitled 
“A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL ARTS COMMISSION AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES,” as stated in the Commit- 
tee Print dated November 26, 1952. 


Other resolutions were presented and 
approved commending William P. Hal- 
stead, Barnard Hewitt, and Norman 
Philbrick, and other officers of the Asso- 
ciation for their service to AETA dur- 
ing 1952; resolutions were also offered 
and approved concerning the service of 
the Advisory Council. Appreciation was 
expressed to the Drama Department of 
Stanford University for assistance to the 
Executive Secretary; and recognition was 
offered to Leon C. Miller, Executive 
Secretary of the National Thespian So- 
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ciety, for his work as Chairman of Local 
Arrangements for the Convention, and 
to the University of Cincinnati for the 
excellent performance by the Mummers 
Guild of Tennessee Williams’ Summer 
and Smoke. 

Resolutions Committee 


Edward C. Cole 

Mary Eva Duthie 

Sawyer Falk 

Dorothy Schwartz 

Waunita Taylor Shaw, Chairman 


At the conclusion of the report of the 
Resolutions Committee, President Hal- 
stead asked if there was any new busi- 
ness to bring before the membership. 
Questions were raised concerning the 
time and place situation for conventions, 
and after discussion of the reasons for 
the decision of the Advisory Council 
with respect to 1954, it was voted to 
endorse the action of the Council in 
setting the 1954 convention in East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, in August of that year, 
immediately following the Children’s 
Theatre meeting, and that this meeting 
be recognized as an experiment. 

There being no further old or new 
business, the retiring officers invited the 
new officers—President Barnard Hewitt, 
Vice-President Horace W. Robinson, and 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer Mou- 
zon Law—to come forward. After pro- 
longed applause, President Halstead 
turned over the gavel to President 
Hewitt. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, 
President Hewitt adjourned the meeting 
without further remarks at 5:55 P.M. 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, 
Executive Secretary 


NOTES FROM THE MEETINGS 

OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Kenneth Graham was elected to the 

Executive Board for the term 1953-1954. 
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The 1953 Executive Board consists of 
Barnard Hewitt, Horace Robinson, and 
Mouzon Law, ex-officio; and Roberta 
Seibert and Kenneth Graham, elected 
members. 


The following members of the 1953 
Committee on Appointments were ap- 
proved by the Advisory Council: Presi- 
dent, ex-officio, Barnard Hewitt: Vice- 
President, ex-officio, Horace Robinson: 
Administrative Vice-President, Chair- 
man, Jack Morrison; Executive Secre- 
tary, ex-officio, Mouzon Law: one editor, 
H. Darkes Albright; two past-presidents, 
Lee Mitchell and William P. Halstead: 
one elected member of the Executive 
Board, Roberta Seibert; one Advisory 
Council member, John Wray Young: 
and one non-Council member, Eleanor 
Chase York. 


Jonathan W. Curvin of the University 
of Wisconsin was approved by the Ad- 
visory Council as a new member of the 
Editorial Board. 


A new organization was admitted to 
representation on the Advisory Council: 
The National Association of Education- 
al Broadcasters, represented by John 
Dunn. Mr. Dunn brought greetings to 
AETA from the more than 170 members 
of NAEB located in forty-four states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. He indicated 
the pleasure of NAEB in being asked 
to seat a representative on the Advisory 
Council and stated that his organization 
looked forward to many years of pleas- 
ant and profitable relationships between 
the two groups. Mr. Dunn summarized 
the history and present background of 
NAEB, and indicated specific areas of 
potential co-operation. 


It was voted to approve the appoint- 
ment of Mrs. June Moll as Director of 
the Placement Service, to succeed Betty 
McGee Vetter. 

The Advisory Council approved the 
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continuation of Mouzon Law as Man- 
aging Editor of the Journal until June, 
1953, at which time Loren Winship, 
formerly Managing Editor, returns to 
his duties at the University of Texas. 
Mr. Winship has indicated a desire to 
complete his term of service when he 
is separated from military duty in June. 


The Advisory Council authorized the 
distribution to the membership of the 
1953 Report of the Rights and Royalties 
Committee, which is summarized below: 


The Rights and Royalties Committee was 
originally established as a subdivision of the 
Manuscript Play Project. Later it was taken out 
of this Project and given full status of its own. 
It was the purpose of the present Committee 
to examine the relationship existing between 
the amateur producer and the playwright (pro- 
fessional or amateur). The Committee assumed 
that the principal problems in this relationship 
are: 

1. How to secure earlier releases on fresh dra- 
matic material. 

2. How to discourage the practice of restricted 
releases. 

3. How to prevent plays, once released for 
amateur production, from being withdrawn. 

4. How to arrange a more equitable rovalty. 

How to encourage playwrights to release 

their material for amateur production prior 

to, or simultaneously with, the professional 

production, 


During the course of the year, letters were 
written to the principal play agents—sixteen in 
all, twelve of whom replied and made a contri- 
bution to the study. The recommendations 
offered below are in large part based on an 
analysis of this correspondence. 


The Committee has also made an effort to 
evaluate the strength of the amateur play mar- 
ket in terms of royalties paid and the number 
of plays produced, but no figures on the subject 
seem to be available. Carl B. Cass, a member 
of the Committee, has estimated that the 1,859 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities of the 
continental United States produce an average 
of 3.3 plays each year—or a total of between 
5,500 and 6,500 plays. The average number of 
performances per production is estimated at 
3.5; this figure would suggest approximately 
21,000 performances a year for the academic 
theatre at the college and university level. Of 
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this number approximately 82.5 per cent, or 
17,325, involved the securing of production 
rights and the payment of royalty. Royalties 
from this limited (at an average of 
$30.00 per performance) would involve a half 
million dollars. It is the feeling of the Commit- 
tee that in a business with that much volume 
the consumer should have some consideration 
in the establishment of policy and practice. 


business 


Summa ry 


As a result of the study the Committee feels 
that it has established the validity of its in- 
quiry. 

We feel that there is a definite possibility of 
effecting a change in three of the five points 
(1) Earlier Releases; (2) Elimina- 
(3) Elimination of 


investigated: 
tion of Restricted Releases; 
Withdrawals of Releases. 


We feel with the exception of certain musical 
rentals that are equitable. It 
should be noted here that all agencies appar- 
ently agree that the playwright should receive 
more for his contribution. There is consider- 
able disagreement as to whether this should be 
achieved by charging higher rates or by lower- 
ing rates and profiting from increased volume. 
The greatest possible increase in volume would 
come from small-community producing organ- 
izations and the secondary school, as they ap- 


the royalties 


pear to be the greatest supporters of the low- 
royalty or the non-royalty play. 


From the testimony offered, the Committee 
is forced to the reluctant conclusion that at the 
present time it would be futile to encourage 
playwrights to release their material for ama- 
teur production prior to, or simultaneous with, 
the professional production. The condition has 
been established by tradition and so dignified 
by practice as to make it almost obligatory. It 
that all parties, including amateur 
producers, are equally at fault here and that 
no improvement can be expected until the 
entire philosophy of amateur production is 
changed. There is no indication of such a 
change in progress at the present time. 


appears 


Because of their strong position in the ama- 
teur play-leasing field, it is generally agreed by 
all parties concerned that the key to the Rights 
and Royalty problem is in the hands of the 
Dramatists Play Service and Samuel French. 
It appears that the greatest volume of business 
is handled by Samuel French. However, the 
close relationship existing between the Drama- 
tists Guild and the Dramatists Play Service 
makes the latter organization equally impor- 
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tant in evaluating the situation. Mr. Barrett H. 
Clark of Dramatists Play Service has been most 
co-operative with the Committee. No response 
has been received from Samuel French, nor has 
any assistance been offered by them. 

The greatest impetus toward a solution of 
any of the problems of rights and _ royalties 
would be an increase in prestige and authority 
of AETA. If the national organization com- 
manded the respect and consideration of the 
entire theatre profession by virtue of its num- 
bers, its financial contribution, or its own in- 
herent dignity, it could influence a change in 
policy that would be desired and accepted by 
all. AETA does not command such a_ position 
at the present time. 


Recommendations 


1. That the Committee on Rights and Royal- 
ties be continued for another year with at 
least two of the present personnel—E. W. 
Borgers and Carl B. Cass—as continuing 
members. At least one member should reside 
in or near New York City. It would be 
highly desirable that the Chairman qualify 
in this respect. 


That the future Committee should limit its 
negotiations with agencies on general policy 
primarily to Dramatists Play Service and 
Samuel French, on the assumption that any 
agreement reached with them would be re- 
flected by the remaining agencies. 


no 


g. That through conference with the Drama- 
tists Guild the Committee seek to point out 
clauses in the present contract that are a 
disservice to the playwright and amateur 
producer alike. 


4. That working through the Dramatists 
Guild the Committee may hope to reach 
playwright and professional producer. 


5. That the attitude of AETA throughout 
should be persistent but co-operative—assur- 
ing all parties that gains for the amateur 
are not losses for the professional producer 
and playwright, but gains to them as well. 


6. That pleas for consideration should be on a 
basis of (1) financial gains to all parties, 
(2) justice and equitable working arrange- 
ments, (3) the size and power of the ama- 
teur market represented by AETA. 


That AETA in all of its deliberations give 
serious consideration to methods by which it 
may increase its influence and prestige in 
the theatre world to the end that the present 
inequalities imposed on the amateur theatre 


4 
4 


3 
a 
4 
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shall be lifted by common consent, if pos- 
sible; but, failing in that, by coercion. 
Members of the Committee: 
Carl B. Cass, 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Roberta Bloomquist, 
Klamath Falls (Ore.) 
E. W. Borgers, 
Univ. of Kansas City 
E. P. Conkle, 
Univ. of Texas 
Horace W. Robinson, Chairman 
Univ. of Oregon. 


The Advisory Council approved fur- 
ther constitutional revisions, which will 
be published to the membership during 
1953, for final approval at the 1953 Con- 
vention. Among these changes is the es- 
tablishment of a Division as an opera- 
tional unit of the Association, such a 
Division to be composed of a group of 
members organized for the purpose of 
furthering the aims of a specific field of 
producing theatre. A new By-Law was 
approved in which the qualifications for 
were stated. In order to 
qualify as a Division, a portion of the 
membership of the Association shall 
represent an established and recognized 
field of producing theatre and should 
have operated effectively as a unit for a 
period of at least five years. It must 
petition the Advisory Council with one 
hundred signatures of active members, 
all of whom must be bona fide members 
of the Association. 

The Advisory Council—pending final 
passage of the Constitutional amend- 
ments—approved the Divisional status 
for the Children’s Theatre Conference, 
and approved the following slate of ap- 
pointments: 


a Division 


Conference Chairman (now Director of 
the Division): Kenneth Graham; Con- 
ference Vice-Chairman (now Vice-Di- 
rector): Sara Spencer; Secretary: Mar- 
garet Edmonds; Meeting Chairman, 
1953: Dorothy Kester; Assistant Meet- 
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ing Chairman, 1953: Grace Stanistreet; 
CTC Board: Isabel Burger, Charlene 
Smeltzer, Mary Ellen Ciaccio, Ella 
Heimbrodt, Monte Meachem, Albert 
Mitchell, Thomas Brooks Faunce, 
Robert Freidel, Emmy Gifford, Camp- 
ton Bell, past-Director; Dorothy 
Schwartz, past-Chairman of Program 
Committee; Mouzon Law, ex-officio, 
AETA Executive Secretary. 


Committees: Nominating: Ella Heim- 
brodt; Budget: Charlene Smeltzer; 


Public Relations: Mary Ellen Ciaccio; 
Bibliography: George Lewis; College 


Survey: Mouzon Law; Directory: 
Mary Ellen Ciaccio; Mass Media: 
Rose Robison Cowen; New Plays: 


Nora Tully MacAlvay; International: 
Campton Bell; CTC Newsletter: 
Campton Bell; Placement Service Li- 
Isabel Burger; Regional Or- 
Resolu- 


aison: 
ganizations: Sara Spencer; 
tions: Emmy Gifford; Royalty Inves- 
tigation: C. Robert Kase. 


The Advisory Council approved the 
following Project Chairmen for 1953: 
Audio-Visual Aids: Joseph Mersand, 

Long Island City (N.Y.) High School, 

with Desmond P. Wedberg, ‘Torrance 

(Calif.) High School, serving until 

Spring, 1953- 

Bibliography: Clifford Hamar, Eastern 
New Portales, 
N. M. 

Board of Research: Lee Mitchell, North- 
western University, Evanston, III. 


Mexico University, 


Children’s Theatre Conference: Kenneth 
Graham, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
College Curriculum: Lillian Voorhees, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Conferences: H. Preston Magruder, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Contests and Festivals: Mary Ellen Bur- 
gess, Department of Education, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Graduate Project: Frank McMullan, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., 
and Norman Philbrick, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif., Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Guidance and Counseling: J. Edwin 
Culbertson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

International Liaison and ITI: John T. 
Dugan, Catholic University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Junior and City College: E. W. Young- 
ken, Centenary Junior College, Hack- 
ettstown, N. J. 

Manuscript Play Project: George Savage, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Motion Pictures: William Jordan, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Opera Project: Walther Volbach, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Production Lists: Edward Schoell, Santa 
Barbara College, Calif. 

Radio: Glenn Starlin, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore. 

Secondary Schools: Bernard Boressoff, 
Great Neck (L.I.) High School, and 
Arthur Ballet, University High 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Stage Movement: Jean Riley Grenze- 
back, 155% S. Swall Drive, Los An- 
geles 8, Calif. 

Summer Theatre: Eldon Winkler, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, and 
George Nichols III, Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., Vice-Chairman. 


Teacher Training: Josephine Fishman, 
Box 72, Stanford, Calif. 

Technical Developments: Joel Rubin, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., 
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and Richard G. Adams, 404 N. Pearl 
Street, Granville, Ohio, Vice-Chair- 
man. 

Television: Keith Engar, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, and E. 
Robert Norris, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex., Vice-Chairman. 


Theatre and Adult Education: Robert 
Richey, Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 


Theatre Architecture: Harvey K. Smith, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Touring: Harold J. Alford, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Veterans Administration Hospital: Fa- 
ther G. V. Hartke, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C. 


The Special Committee appointed by 
President Halstead—consisting of Mon- 
roe Lippman, Lee Mitchell and Barbara 
Wellington—recommended to the Ad- 
visory Council the following slate of 
nominees for the Educational Panel for 
the ANTA Board: 


FOR THREE-YEAR TERM 


College Level: 

Sawyer Falk 

William P. Halstead 

Hubert C. Heffner 

Barnard Hewitt 
Alternate: George Savage 


Secondary Level: 

Dina Rees Evans 

Blandford Jennings 
Alternate: Roberta Sheets 


FOR TWO-YEAR TERM 


College Level: 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke 
Horace W. Robinson 
Henry Schnitzler 
Frank Whiting 

Alternate: Samuel Selden 


Secondary Level: 
Evelyn Konigsberg 
Leon Miller 
Alternate: Marian Stuart 


| 
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FOR ONE-YEAR TERM 
College Level: 
H. Darkes Albright 
Campton Bell 
C. R. Kase 
Lillian Voorhees 
Alternate: Mary Morris 
Secondary Level: 
Marjorie Dycke 
Doris Marshall 
Alternate: Barbara Wellington 


This slate of nominees was approved 
by the Council. 


The Council also passed the following 
resolution, at the suggestion of C. R. 


Kase: 
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“Resolved, that the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association endorse the 
Heart Circuit of the American The- 
atre.” It was specified however, that the 
term ‘endorse’ in this resolution must 
be taken to mean agreement in princi- 
ple with the motives and objectives of 
the Heart Circuit; and that it does not 
in any way imply participation by the 
national organization of AETA or its 
individual members except as may be 
specifically sought or desired by them. 


NORMAN PHILBRICK, 
Executive Secretary 


THE PROMPTER’S BOX 


NOTES FROM THE STAFF, 1953 

In a brief statement published just a 
year ago (“ETJ, 1952-54,” Vol. IV, No. 
1, p. 77), the editorial staff suggested 
some of its primary objectives and in- 
dicated some of its primary require- 
ments. Except in occasional detail this 
statement would do very well at the 
present writing; and the _ interested 
reader or contributor is hereby referred 
to it. The staff wishes, however, to 
repeat certain basic items which it rec- 
ognizes as of continuing importance 
to all concerned in the publication of 
the Journal. 

As newcomers to the Association may 
not be aware, reports of AETA-spon- 
sored projects or investigations regular- 
ly form a substantial portion of the 
Journal's published material. It is re- 
quired, however, that such reports be 
cleared through the Editorial Board 
(1953 Chairman: A. Wilber Stevens, 
University of Washington) _ before 
reaching the ET] staff; the membership 
of the Board is reprinted in every issue, 
on the AETA page. Inquiries as to 
AETA-sponsored material may be ad- 
dressed to the Administrative Vice- 
President—during 1953, to Jack Mor- 
rison, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Timely information of special interest 
to the membership should be forwarded 
directly to News Editor Elaine Mc- 
Davitt, at the Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, in Cedar Falls. The News Editor 
specifically requests that you place her 
address on your permanent mailing list. 
If you have a publicity director, be sure 
that he sends regular announcements of 
conferences, playwriting contests, new 
developments, and the like. A list of 


Fulbright awards which members re- 
ceived during the last year, including 
the projects studied, would of course 
be welcome. Personal items concerning 
promotions, new appointments, and 
special honors are always of interest to 
your colleagues. 

Communications concerning ‘Books 
in Review” should be addressed to 
George McCalmon, at Cornell Univer- 
sity. All other materials may be sent 
directly to the Editor, though any mem- 
ber of the staff will be pleased to receive 
potentially publishable manuscripts. 
Advice or judgment regarding manu- 
scripts of quality (or regarding writers 
who can and will deliver such relatively 
rare products to the editors) will be 
genuinely welcomed, as_ will honest 
criticism or sound recommendations of 
policy. 

As is indicated at the base of the 
ET] page in every issue, the Journal 
staff has adopted for its use the unified 
style sheet sponsored by the Modern 
Language Association and now accepted, 
in whole or in large part, by seventy- 
eight journals of the learned societies, 
and by a majority of the university 
presses. Writers intending to submit 
manuscripts to ETJ will save time, 
trouble, and expense by following the 
pertinent instructions in the MLA 
booklet. The MLA Style Sheet was 
originally published in PMLA in April, 
1951 (Vol. LXVI, No. 3); and reprints 
are available from the Treasurer of 
MLA (100 Washington Square East, 
New York 3, N. Y.) at ten cents each. 
Manuscripts submitted to ETJ should 
be accompanied by brief biographical 
notations regarding the author. 

H. D. ALsRIGHT, 
for the Editorial Staff 
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George McCalmon, Editor 


FROM THE MODERN REPER- 
TOIRE. Edited by Eric Bentley. 
Denver: The University of Denver 
Press. Series One, 1949; pp. xiv+4o6. 
$5.00. Series Two, 1952; pp. ili+511. 
$6.00. 


It is well to state at the beginning 
that these two collections of plays re- 
present much thought, good taste, and 
good sense, and that all teachers of and 
workers with vote of 
thanks to Eric Bentley and the Univer- 
sity of Denver Press for making these 
plays available in such readable and 


drama owe a 


convenient form. 


Having made this statement, I now 
find myself compelled to take issue 
with Mr. Bentley on a number of points 
he makes in his preface to Series One. 
Anyone who has watched the progres- 
sive narrowing of the Broadway reper- 
toire could hardly challenge his state- 
ment that our “commercially active rep- 
ertoire is small and stereotyped” and, 
must be broadened, but it 
a serious play- 


therefore, 
hardly follows that 
wright today can do without Broadway.” 
Can he? Mr. Bentley does not indicate 
the alternatives; I assume that he has 
thought of them. The American play- 
wright today, if he turns his back on 
Broadway, can write for the nonprofes- 
sional theatre—college, community, and 
“off-Broadway’—but to what extent will 
and can this non-Broadway theatre sup- 
port him? He can, of course, write for 
TV, but that, I am certain, is not a 
solution which Mr. Bentley would be 
willing to advocate. Nor is the third 
alternative—which an increasing num- 


ber of playwrights are embracing—one 
that he would like to envisage: to turn 
to nondramatic writing. For a_play- 
wright who has had the “call” this is a 
form of suicide. 

Mr. Bentley indulges in an even more 
specious form of rhetoric when he states 
categorically that “the colleges kill the 
writer’s interest in drama by teaching 
him how to write Broadway plays.” Does 
Mr. Bentley really believe that any 
teacher has ever succeeded in killing a 
writer’s interest in drama, if that inter- 
est is a genuine, creative urge rather than 
mere daydreaming of anticipated royal- 
ties? Whether we like the existing 
conditions or not, we are unfortunately 
obliged to face them. Broadway is still 
the door to a career in drama and the 
theatre, and the teacher of playwriting 
who would ignore its demands and prac- 
tices would be indeed a simple “acade- 
mician.” At the same time, no teacher 
that I am aware of fails to try to interest 
his students in the best drama available 
for study, stimulation, and emulation. 
As a matter of fact, it will be the teach- 
ers of drama in our colleges who will 
order copies of From the Modern Rep- 
ertoire for their libraries and recom- 
mend the plays to their students. 

They will do so as a matter of course 
because Mr. Bentley has assembled 
twenty plays which deserve the atten- 
tion of every student—and that includes 
teachers as well—of the drama. While 
many of these plays are available in 
other books, either anthologies or separ- 
ate volumes, they are presented here 
very advantageously. And Mr. Bentley's 
notes contain a wealth of historical and 
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critical information which must prove 
both helpful and provocative. One 
nearly always finds something to argue 
about with Mr. Bentley, but one knows 
that he is a tremendously well-informed 
scholar and a critic with a mind of his 
own. Although the “samplings” of a 
modern repertoire he has given us may 
not in every case be those we would have 
selected, they are indeed “interesting 
pieces of dramatic art.” 

For the record, it may be wise to indi- 
cate that Series One includes a play each 
by de Musset, Biichner, Becque, Schnitz- 
ler, Sternheim, Eliot, Brecht, Lorca, 
Cocteau, and Yeats. Series Two offers 
us plays by Christian Grabbe, Ostrov- 
sky, Mirbeau, Wedekind, cummings, 
Obey, Giraudoux, Francis Fergusson, 
MacNeice, and, again, Brecht. Mr. 
Bentley's partiality for Brecht is by now 
a matter of common knowledge. No 
doubt he has his justifications. All the 
same, one wishes he had included Barry 
Stavis’ play about Galileo rather than 
the one by Brecht, who is represented 
in the first volume by his excellent The 
Threepenny Opera. But this is a mat- 
ter of opinion. 

And so is the inclusion of T. S. Eliot’s 
Sweeney Agonistes. I am sure that Eliot 
was right in claiming for this “play” no 
more than a fragmentary dramatic value. 
Mr. Bentley's successful production of 
it in the library of Schloss Leopoldskron, 
in Salzburg, only proves its value as 
chamber drama; a mere reading of it 
might have been equally effective. 
Sweeney remains a foreshadowing of 
The Family Reunion, which for that 
very reason—as completion, fulfillment 
—might have been included instead. 


Less a matter of opinion is the prob- 
lem of definition. What, for instance, is 
“modern”? Are Jest, Satire, Irony and 
Deeper Significance (1827), Fantasio 
(1834), and Danton’s Death (1836) 
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modern? Is Bentley considering chro- 
nology or the temper of an age? If the 
former, then a play by one of the Eng- 
lish Romantic poets might deserve a 
place in the anthology; if the latter, 
surely Griboyedov and, possibly, Schil- 
ler would fit in even better than Ostrov- 
sky and Grabbe. Perhaps it is good for 
us to be weaned away from the _pre- 
vailing notion that “modern” drama 
began with Ibsen, but we ought to be 
clear about what we mean by the term. 

In Mr. Bentley’s “Plans for the Fu- 
ture” he promises us some more of 
Brecht, but also the possibility of an 
Apollinaire, a Claudel, and even a Sacha 
Guitry; other writers being considered 
are such comparative unknowns as De 
Filippo, Hivnor, Crommelnyk, and Ver- 
ga. An interesting promise is a play by 
Robert Penn Warren and one by Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams. This would add 
two more Americans to the two already 
included in the volumes under review. 
No one has the right to urge Mr. Bent- 
ley to pay a disproportionate amount 
of attention to American playwrights, 
but, with conditions on our stage being 
what they are, he will, I hope, agree 
with me that our dramatists—especially 
those that are not Broadway favorites— 
need encouragement. He has an un- 
usual opportunity to make friends and 
influence the right people. 

N. BrRYLLION FAGIN, 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE THREAD OF LAUGHTER. By 
Louis Kronenberger. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1952; pp. xiv+298. 
$4.50. 


In this entertaining and perceptive 
volume, Louis Kronenberger has traced 
the course of English comedy from Jon- 
son to Maugham, succeeding in inte- 
grating the history and development of 
comedy with extraordinarily acute criti- 
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cism. This is no mean feat, especially 
since he skirts the slough of pedantry 
without being frivolous—a trick which, 
in an analysis of this kind, is seldom 
turned. With an innate appreciation 
and enjoyment of the comic, Mr. Kron- 
enberger delicately but surely threads 
his way through almost three centuries 
and a half of English drama, examining 
the best comedies of each dramatic era 
in the light of his own critica] standards. 


His first chapter concerns comedy it- 
self, and in all fairness I must confess I 
thought this chapter the finest of them 
all. His assumptions and definitions as 
to the nature and development of come- 
dy are brilliant, preparing for the pen- 
etrating discussions to come. This he 
organizes by playwrights, starting with 
Ben Jonson. The arrangement allows 
him to take as much time discussing the 
playwrights as he takes to discuss their 
plays, and in this manner the plays 
themselves are set against the back- 
ground of a constantly changing civili- 
zation. Each play is born from preceding 
dramas and inevitably gives birth to the 
next. Lines of development are made 
abundantly clear, from the comedy of 
humors to the licentious comedy of man- 
ners and wit of the Restoration stage; 
from an awakening morality in Far- 
quhar and Sheridan to a growing hypoc- 
risy and the Victorian satire and non- 
sense of Gilbert and Sullivan. You may 
disagree with Mr. Kronenberger, but 
you cannot cavil with his directness, 
clarity, and purpose. 

Though the author shows himself fa- 
miliar to the point of satiety with all 
periods of English comedy, he is most 
at his ease when discussing the Restora- 
tion stage and the playwrights of his own 
era: Shaw, Synge, and Maugham. His 
treatment of Ben Jonson is thorough 
and sound, but the writing in this chap- 
ter lacks the good spirit and enthusiasm 
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of his criticism of Etherage, Wycherley, 
and Congreve. There is, of course, rea- 
son for this to be found in the play- 
wright himself. Mr. Kronenberger writes 
entertainingly about Jonson, and that 
is a major triumph in itself. There is 
something about the comedy of humors 
which confounds and distresses the mod- 
ern critic. When The Alchemist is play- 
ed, it is simultaneously funny, nasty, 
and all too true. When it is written 
about, it seems labored, inhuman, and 
only droll. 


But this unique problem does not 
hold true with the eighteenth-century 
playwrights; and if there is any place 
in the book where Mr. Kronenberger’s 
treatment might be said to be hasty, 
this is it. After a lifetime as a leading 
critic in the theatre’s march away from 
the hypocrisy of Victorianism, he finds 
it hard to watch the brilliant theatre of 
Restoration times disintegrate under the 
attacks of moralists. When he discusses 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, he constantly 
holds them side by side with the great- 
est of Restoration playwrights and finds 
them sadly wanting. The comparison is 
quite unfair. Mr. Kronenberger is not a 
man for whimsy and nonsense; he de- 
mands a cold, realistic dissection of so- 
ciety, the rapier thrust and purity of wit 
revealed by playwrights unhampered by 
conventional morality and normal sen- 
timentality. 


When criticizing the contemporary 
comedy of Shaw and Maugham, Mr. 
Kronenberger is magnificent. The book 
is worth while if only for the chapter 
on comedy itself and the chapter on 
Shaw. Approaching this awesome per- 
son as a “continent” which has both 
mountains and deep valleys, the author 
shows Shaw’s genius and shortcomings 
side by side in an admirable review 
which ranges from Candida to Major 
Barbara. As an added fillip, there is 
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also a fine critique of Don Juan in Hell, 
that dazzling exercise in dialectic which 
has so recently burst into prominence. 
Mr. Kronenberger tries hard to work 
up a case for the comedies of Synge, 
though he sounds rather unfamiliarly 
folksy. As a piece of objective criticism 
the book stutters here, but recovers to 
end triumphantly upon Maugham’s 
comedy of manners. The thread of 
laughter—from Jonson’s mocking serv- 
ant, Face, to “Anyone for 
been most successfully unraveled. 
CHARLES WERNER Moore, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


SHAKESPEARE’S MOTLEY. By Les- 
lie Hotson, New York: Oxtord Uni- 
versity Press, 1952; pp. 133- $3.50. 
Shakespearean scholarship is by no 

means dying on the vine when we find a 

man of Leslie Hotson’s standing who is 

curious enough about common Eliza- 
bethan words to ferret out their mean- 
ings and to present them to us in the 
twentieth century as the Elizabethans 
knew them. This he does in Shake- 
speare’s Motley. What is more, the 
true meaning of “motley” seems to be 
much more important to contemporary 
producers of Shakespeare’s plays than 
one might at first suppose. “Motley” has 
been confused with both “pied” (from 
magpie) and “parti-colored”’; so the in- 
tent of the appearance of the Elizabeth- 
an Fool, in productions of plays such as 

King Lear, Twelfth Night, and As You 

Like It, far from being the medieval 

figure in parti-colored hood and skirted 

doublet, should be, according to the 
present thesis, dressed in an ankle-length 
robe of motley. What is motley? A wool- 
en material, woven of two colors, possi- 
bly giving the same effect as our salt and 
pepper tweed, although green seems to 
be the most common tonality. 

Motley, a common material for livery, 
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was also used to make uniforms for 
those gentle souls, a part of many an 
Elizabethan household, whose minds 
did not mature. The uniform, an ankle- 
length armhole robe with thin hanging 
sleeves, was not unlike an Elizabethan 
gown, but belted—and attached to the 
belt, a handkerchief “for wiping.” The 
professional fool, simulating these ‘“‘na- 
turals,” borrowed their uniform and 
added an extra pair of sleeves over the 
belt, using a hunting horn as a prop, 
plus a small Tudor hat with a feather, 
easily doffed. ‘The whole image presented 
enough of a gentleman’s picture to con- 
fuse Corin into thinking Touchstone a 
gentleman in a gown. By no stretch of 
the imagination could Corin mistake 
our usual parti-colored fool for any- 
thing, even vaguely, Elizabethan. 

And Lear’s Fool, the greatest creation 
of all, subtly dressed in a humble robe, 
reinforces the poignancy of the situa- 
tions by his very appearance. Elizabeth- 
ans were used to households which took 
in these natural fools for profit (since 
they were wards of the King, the host 
could petition them as his own ward, 
taking for his own use any income they 
might have from property) or for chari- 
ty. In their motley they were familiar 
sights in everyday life to the audience, 
and were easily accepted on stage as part 
of the Elizabethan scene when portrayed 
by professionals. Two pictures in the 
book seem to clinch the argument. 


Another subject of interest is the de 
velopment of the Fool. It is heart warm- 
ing to find actors being credited with 
helping in these creations. The sequence 
from clown, to clownish-fool, to fool is 
completed by the writing of Twelfth 
Night. The fool is at last free of his 
rustic clownish humor, and can mature 
in King Lear. This sequence parallels 
the parade of clowns: from Tarlton, to 
Kempe-Cowley, to Armin; it also paral- 
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lels the change of costume from “bob- 
tailed rustic” to the long motley robe. 

to Mr. Hotson, it 
Robert Armin who made possible the 
Fool in King Lear. He is given a sur- 
prisingly thorough biography. We see 
him as a goldsmith and an author, as 
well as an actor; his is the rounded ca- 
reer one expects from a Renaissance ar- 
tist. It makes one hope we shall eventu- 
ally know more about some of the other 


According was 


actors. 

Discoveries such as Mr. Hotson_pre- 
sents in this volume are exciting, and 
one can hardly wait to try them and 
learn what new values, hitherto undis- 
covered, lurk in the roéle, so dressed. 
This is the sort of scholarship that di- 
rectly benefits the producer, who in turn 
gives these scripts their present incarna- 
tion on stage. It is possible that such a 
discovery could mean little to the read- 
ing scholar, whereas it can change the 
entire playing of the so-called kitchen 
scene in Twelfth Night. Can Feste still 
sit cross-legged upon the table during 
the carousing? May we hope Mr. Hot- 
son’s curiosity will be aroused on other 
subjects pertinent to production: for a 
beginning, how Eliza- 
bethans saw Caliban? 

The volume consists of seven essays 
and an appendix. For one’s own use, an 
index would be most helpful. The for- 
mat is pleasant, the type and paper quite 
satisfactory and workmanlike. In all, the 
book is most readable and stimulating. 
New facts are introduced, old facts pre- 
sented in new ways. One cannot help 
wondering who will be the first to give 
Mr. Hotson’s “motley” theory a tryout, 
and what character will be the first to 
wear it again? 


perhaps, 


Joun Asuspy Conway, 
University of Washington 


WOE OR WONDER. The Emotional 
Effect of Shakespearean Tragedy. By 


4d 


J. V. Cunningham. Denver: The Uni- 
versity of Denver Press, 1951; pp. 
Vili+136. $2.50. 

When we read Shakespeare, the dan- 
ger, according to J. V. Cunningham, “‘is 
that the meaning we find may really be 
own secret, our discovery, 
rather than Shakespeare's, and the more 
precious and beguiling for being our 
own.” His slim volume of five essavs is 
an arm against that danger. In it, he 
is concerned with “understanding pre- 
cisely what Shakespeare meant.” 

His method of acquiring understand- 
ing is a scholarly and respectable one, if 
somewhat limited in its results. First, he 
examines the scholastic tradition, citing 
numerous texts by Longinus, Donatus, 
Lydgate, et al. to describe the character- 
istics of tragedy, its purposes and _ its 
effects. Then he demonstrates how close- 
ly bound was Shakespeare to the Aris- 
totelian and medieval conceptions. Fi- 
nally, he interprets selected passages, 
actions, and qualities from the plays in 
the light of those traditions. 

Sometimes the process works out il- 
luminating reassignments of meaning: 
for example, the “Ripeness is all” idea 
discoverable throughout Shakespeare’s 
plays. The modern construction is the 
optimistic one that ascribes to “readi- 
ness” and “ripeness” a fullness or ma- 
turity of being, a desirable balance of 
judgment and will. The traditional 
(and Shakespearean) meaning of “ripe- 
ness”” in passages like 

Men must endure 


Their going hence even as their coming hither: 
Ripeness is all 


our own 


Cunningham draws from, among others, 
a paragraph in Thomas Wilson’s Art of 
Rhetoric (1560): 

Among fruit we see some apples are soon ripe 
and fall from the tree in the midst of summer; 
others be still green and tarry till winter, and 
hereupon are commonly called winter fruit: 
even so it is with man, some die young, some 
die old, and some die in their middle age. 
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“By ‘Ripeness is all,’” concludes the 
author of Woe or Wonder, “Shakespeare 
means that the fruit will fall in its time, 
and man dies when God is ready.” The 
differences in meaning he finds unmis- 
takable: “Ours,” he says, “looks toward 
life and his [Shakespeare’s] toward 
death; ours finds its locus in modern psy- 
chology and his in Christian theology.” 

Sometimes when the _ investigation 

centers on troublesome questions of 
construction or motivation, the results 
are apt to be highly rewarding. His 
work on Othello seems to me the best 
example. Cunningham recognizes that 
Othello’s transition to jealousy and sin 
has not seemed plausible to every 
reader; that “successful hypocrisy’ is 
generally considered unlikely; and that 
the process through which Othello is 
convinced of his wife’s unfaithfulness 
seems to many hurried, even arbitrary. 
To this modern evaluation he opposes 
his analysis of Renaissance man: 
The general assumption of the Renaissance was 
that men were not likely to go right unless 
there was a supernatural cause. . . . The Renais- 
sance man, who was smarting under Eve's 
transgressions, felt that women were pretty 
likely to be unfaithful if they only had a 
chance. . . . For all his passion Othello is not 
swept away; he is presented with a disjunctive 
syllogism, draws what seems to him a proper 
conclusion, confirms the conclusion with a sign, 
and proceeds upon what he thinks are just 
grounds to this extremity. The process of 
choice, itself, takes place in a point of time and 
is properly represented as occurring within a 
single scene. 

Hamlet comes off less well; not be- 
cause the conclusions are _ ill-founded 
(evidence is always ample) but because 
they seem immaterial. Mr. Cunningham 
knows a great deal about the “intel- 
lectualist’”’ character of moral choice de- 
veloped in the Renaissance, and when 
he maintains that “both the play and 
the character of Hamlet are in part con- 
structed according to the scheme of 
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moral choice as it was analyzed in the 
scholastic tradition” you feel sure he 
is right. But a Hamlet who “delays, not 
because he is irresolute, but because he 
is reasonable” (as he is now revealed) 
seems pretty much the same old delay- 
ing Hamlet causing the same old emo- 
tional effects. 


Nevertheless, you have the best of his 
book when the author directs his in- 
terests toward clarifying and _ reinter- 
preting as he does here. When, else- 
where in the essays, he sets out to prove 
that the emotional effects of Shakespear- 
ean tragedy are “fear, sorrow and won- 
der” and that its essential mark is vio- 
lent death, you want to grant him his 
point long before he is prepared to let 
you. But even here he retains a lucid 
and engaging style. Despite heavy text- 
ual references, his essays move to their 
purpose in lively fashion. Mr. Cunning- 
ham is a gifted writer, a poet as well 
as a critic. 


He would have our “feelings con- 
structed from the facts.’”’ He writes to 
oppose the construction of facts from 
feeling, to oppose a philosophy of liter- 
ature that seeks “in the ordinary sense” 
to further the understanding of our- 
selves. “For our purpose in the study of 
literature,” he insists, “. . . is rather to 
enable us to see how we could think 
and feel otherwise than as we do. It 
is to erect a larger context of experience 
within which we may define and under- 
stand our own by attending to the dis- 
parity between it and the experiences of 
others.” 


If you agree, his demonstration will 
be gratifying; if you do not (and he is 
not dogmatic about it), it will be at 
once provoking and entertaining. 


Epwin Burr 
Carleton College 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT 
STRATFORD, 1951. By J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley. New York: 
Theatre Arts Books, 1952; pp. v+96. 
$4.50. 

This book is a record of the produc- 
tion—during 1951, by the Shakespeare 
Memorial ‘Theatre—of the cycle of 
Shakespeare’s four history plays, Richard 
/1, the two parts of Henry IV, and Hen- 
ry V. In a foreword, Anthony Quayle, 
director of the Memorial Theatre, pre- 
sents the conception behind this pres- 
entation of the four plays in sequence 
and discusses the problems raised in thus 
treating them as an entity. The brief 
foreword is followed by a prefatory es- 
say, “Shakespeare and English History as 
the Elizabethans Understood It,” by 
Professor J. Dover Wilson; this places 
the plays in the context of the Elizabeth- 
an attitude toward English history of 
two hundred years before and of the po- 
litical thinking of the period in which 
Shakespeare wrote. The remaining sixty- 
five pages contain a detailed apprecia- 
tion by IT. C. Worsley, dramatic critic 
of The New Statesman and Nation, of 
the performance of the cycle and ex- 
cerpts from the opinions of other lead- 
ing English dramatic critics. 


Quayle points out in his foreword 
that he and the other directors, John 
Kidd and Michael Redgrave, chose to 
produce the plays as a cycle because it 
seemed to them that the political theme 
of the nature of kingship which links 
the four plays had become obscured 
through years of presenting the plays 
singly. Furthermore, they felt that the 
full power and meaning of the plays 
would become apparent only when they 
were given in sequence, and that new 
and interesting light would be shed on 
the relationships between such charac- 
ters as Richard II and Bolingbroke and 
Hotspur and Prince Hal. “Puzzling psy- 
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chological inconsistencies” that occurred 

when the plays were treated singly, writes 
Quayle, “disappeared when they were 
treated as a whole.” 


Professor Wilson in his essay contends 
that the “mainspring” of Shakespeare’s 
English history plays was the “grati- 
tude” of the Elizabethans for the inter- 
nal peace and social stability which the 
Tudors brought to England. Because 
the successor to the aging Elizabeth was 
uncertain, there was fear in Shake- 
speare’s time that the horrors of the 
civil wars which began with the deposi- 
tion of Richard II might return. Hence 
these plays dealt with political issues 
which were still actual for Elizabethan 
spectators. Richard II, writes Wilson, 
was Shakespeare’s miracle play, the two 
parts of Henry IV his morality play, and 
Henry V his portrait of the ideal king 
whose virtues were reflected in the pres- 
ent Tudor dynasty. He considers these 
plays impressive in another way to Eliza- 
bethan audiences, since for the first time 
characters of real depth were revealed 
on the Elizabethan stage. 

Before presenting various critical 
opinions on the performance at Strat- 
ford, Worsley discusses the problems and 
effects of presenting the four plays as if 
Shakespeare had planned them as one 
great play. According to Worsley the 
main differences appeared in Richard 
II, which became less the tragedy of 
Richard than a chronicle of the rise of 
Bolingbroke, the future Henry IV. The 
first two acts of Richard II were thus 
a prologue to the whole cycle. In order 
to establish Bolingbroke and not Hot- 
spur as the hero of Henry IV, Part I, 
Bolingbroke and Northumberland were 
directed as central figures, and Hotspur 
was played as slightly crude and short of 
the real nobility of Prince Hal. To pre- 
pare for Falstaff’s “rejection scene” in 
Henry IV, Part II, Prince Hal as por- 
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trayed was extremely reserved in his 
scenes with Falstaff. Although Henry V 
seemed to Worsley the least different of 
the four plays when played in the cycle, 
he believed that the attitude of the au- 
dience toward King Henry had under- 
considerable modification as a 
result of seeing the previous plays. 
Worsley’s detailed descriptions of the ac- 
tion in significant scenes make this book 
a useful aid to the interpretation of the 
four plays by the college or university 
director. 

In addition to the text, thirty-two 
full-page photographs, a colored frontis- 
piece of the design for the permanent 
set by Tanya Moiseiwitsch, and lists of 
the producers, designers, and casts pro- 
vide a valuable historical record of four 
notable productions by the leading 
Shakespearean acting company of our 
day. 


gone a 


WENDELL COLE, 
Stanford University 


THE FILM OF MURDER IN ‘THE 
CATHEDRAL. By T. S. Eliot and 
George Hoellering. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1952; pp. 
xv+110, with 48 monochrome pages 
and 6 color plates. $6.00. 


Here is a welcome addition to the 
growing list of books about important 
films. Though the script is the central 
feature, the pictures, including sketches 
on the text pages and the many frames 
reproduced directly from the film, give 
the volume much distinction. The pref- 
aces of the authors are of considerable 
interest. 

The text is that of the stage play, with 
some cuts and changes, and new scenes 
written by Eliot. These alterations are 
detailed in the Hoellering preface, the 
most important of these being the addi- 
tion of a court scene and a women’s 
chorus to precede the opening of the 
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stage play, and the women of Canter- 
bury “completely integrated with the 
action of the play, in a way it would be 
impossible to achieve on the stage.” 

A statement on the jacket declares 
the printed film version to be the “com- 
plete scenario.” At least a few readers 
will be disappointed since the “complete 
scenario” resembles only vaguely a work- 
ing set of directions used by a studio 
in making a film. For the general reader, 
perhaps, the interesting scene sketches 
interspersed in the text serve the pur- 
pose of detailed instructions to the direc- 
tor and studio technicians. The plates 
are beautiful examples of color repro- 
duction. Together with the offset illus- 
trations in black and white, they sup- 
port the jacket assertion: “Every de- 
tail of the picture was designed with the 
greatest care for historical fidelity—even 
the material for the costumes having 
been hand woven. . . .” 

The prefaces contain an essay (or at 
least the material for one) on “Theatre 
versus Film.’’ Though already written 
by others, Allardyce Nicoll for example, 
this essay can hardly be rewritten too 
frequently. Eliot’s principal discoveries 
are: “The first and most obvious differ- 
ence, I found, was that the cinema (even 
where fantasy is introduced) is much 
more realistic than the stage.” Then, 
“The film, standing in a different rela- 
tion to reality from that of the stage, 
demands rather different treatment of 
plot.” And finally, “In looking at a film 
we are always under the direction of 
the eye.” 

The book strengthens the wish of the 
reader to see (more properly, perhaps, 
to hear) the film. He will wonder, how- 
ever, whether playwright and producer 
have not attempted the impossible. 
Murder in the Cathedral, they contend, 
is “an experiment in a new type of film, 
where dialogue is at last given an equal 
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place to picture, and where the audience 
is called upon to listen as well as to 
look.” 
WALTER H. STAINTON, 
Cornell University 


DESIGNING FOR TV. By Robert J. 
Wade. New York: Pellegrini and 
Cudahy, 1952; pp. 203. $8.50. 

The subtitle of Robert Wade's De- 
signing for TV is “The Arts and Crafts 
in ‘Television Production.’” Everyone 
who knows less than Mr. Wade on these 
matters should feel a debt of gratitude 
toward him for putting the results of 
his experience in print. For he had the 
unique privilege of occupying—for the 
purposes of this subject—perhaps the 
best position in the realm of this new 
medium at a time when it counted most. 
He started his incumbency as the one 
designer (he handled painting, costumes, 
props, etc.) in a small studio at N.B.C. in 
1944 and rode astride the mushroom of 
personnel and production developments 
that grew at a rate which makes ‘Topsy 
look anemic by comparison. Since that 
time he has been successively Director 
of Production Facilities, and Executive 
Co-ordinator of Production Develop- 
ment, for the same network. 


Couple with that experience the fact 
that Robert Wade was previously a very 
successful college teacher, as well as a 
seasoned summer stock designer, and 
you have some indication of the qualifi- 
cations which lead to the excellence and 
value of this book. One learns by doing, 
and because of the author's “predica- 
ment,” he did. Possessing the necessary 


observational powers of an artist-execu- 


tive and the perspicuity of the good 
teacher, he has recorded the essentials of 
visual production for television, e.g., all 
that one sees, necessarily excluding act- 
ing, directing, sound effects, and_tele- 


Si 


vision lighting—the latter still being in 
its infancy. 

The book is in ten chapters whose 
titles warrant listing because they not 
only illustrate the general, comprehen- 
sive outline but reveal the clarity of the 
author’s thinking. They are: 

1. The Artist in a New Medium 
2. Planning a Program: the Artist and 

the Producer 

Art Direction: the Field of the Spe- 
cialist 

Set Design: the Illusion of Stage- 
craft 

The Mechanics of Designing: the 
Artist and His ‘Tools 

Scenic Painting: Camouflage 
The Graphic Arts: Hlustration and 
‘Typography 

Commercials: the Artist and the 
Advertiser 

Costume and Make-up: the Artist 
and the Actor 

Accounting and Costs: the Artist 
Looks at Bookkeeping. 


Wherever necessary, Mr. Wade makes 
clear the “do’s and don'ts” of color, 
styling, construction, make-up, titling, 
designing, and illustrating as they per- 
tain to TV. 

Aside from retaining the proper per- 
spective for the novice, the author also 
keeps the differences between stage, 
screen, and television production tech- 
niques in sharp focus, so that anyone 
with a knowledge of either of the older 
media can easily gain a readier compre- 
hension. 

The layout of the book, also, is appro- 
priate. The two columns to a page allow 
immediate and easy reference to perti- 
nent illustrations, there being 179 of the 
latter, by the way. The style is fluent 
and simple. There is a bibliography at 
the end of each chapter and a glossary of 
video nomenclature at the end of the 
book. 


Having had some association with 
network and local ‘TV production, this 
writer would think that Designing for 
TV tulfills four major needs. It provides 
an excellent orientation—including per- 
sonal requirements—for the aspiring 
young art director whether he be in 
New York or Timbuktu; it serves as a 
clarifying text for the jack-of-all-trades 
and for any nontechnical worker in a 
local station; it offers television adver- 
tisers, producers, writers, directors, and 
technicians an opportunity to gain a 
thorough understanding of all the visual 
aspects of their productions; and finally, 
it furnishes today’s alert teacher of the- 
atre with an authoritative background 
and ready reference for this closely al- 
lied art. 

This reviewer has found that all too 
few professionals possess the perspective 
of the learner when reporting or teach- 
ing. Robert Wade does. And he knows 
what he is writing about. Designing for 
TV is a must for anyone who is, or will 
be, involved in television in any capaci- 
ty, and is certainly required reading for 
anyone who is called upon to answer 
any questions on what one sees through 
the kinescope tube. 

ELDON WINKLER, 
Lake Erie College 


STORIES TO DRAMATIZE. Selected 
and edited by Winifred Ward. An- 
chorage, Kentucky: The Children’s 
Theatre Press, 1952; pp. xii+3Q9. 
$4.75: 

Miss Winifred Ward, who is widely 
known as the author of Playmaking 
with Children, Theatre for Children, 
and Creative Dramatics, has now com- 
piled an anthology of superior stories 
which should prove a boon to everyone 
teaching creative dramatics, whether 
they be experienced or inexperienced. 
It has long been the dream of practi- 
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tioners in the field to have in a single 
volume a group of carefully selected 
stories, tried and tested to be among 
the finest for use in creative dramatiza- 
tion with children. That dream has now 
been realized. 

It is fitting that the person who first 
formulated the philosophy and_ tech- 
niques of creative dramatics should be 
the one to prepare such a collection. She 
has drawn upon her wide experience in 
the field to gather a rich storehouse of 
over one hundred useable stories. There 
is a wide range of materials—taking into 
account different types of literature, the 
interests of children at various age lev- 
els, and both the experience and inex- 
perience of teachers and children in 
creative dramatics. Among the authors 
represented are Aesop, Grimm, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Charles Dickens, 
Mark Twain, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Sara Cone Bryant, Rachel Field, Rose 
Fyleman, Mary MacLeod, Ruth Sawyer, 
and A. A. Milne, to mention only a few. 
Those familiar with children’s literature 
will quickly recognize here the finest 
writers, both classic and modern. 

In the first three chapters there is an 
excellent, brief coverage of the philoso- 
phy and techniques of creative drama- 
tics, but those new to the field are to be 
encouraged to use this volume along 
with the author’s more complete text, 
Playmaking with Children. Helpful sug- 
gestions precede many of the stories as 
to how they may be developed into 
dramatizations. Although intended and 
valuable for the inexperienced teacher, 
these suggestions will prove stimulating 
for the experienced as well. It should 
also be noted that although the stories 
presented are primarily for use in cre- 
ative dramatics, they will be found to 
be equally fine for reading and story- 
telling. Many stories that are interesting 
reading are ineffectual for dramatiza- 
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tion, but stories which have been found 
good for dramatization are always en- 
tertaining for reading and telling as 
well. 

This new book should be used exten- 
sively in the Language Arts curricula of 
college and university teacher-training 
programs. Recreation leaders and those 
working with children in private dra- 
matic classes should find it invaluable. 
Needless to say, it should be a “must” 
for the library of every elementary and 
junior high school. 

KENNETH L. GRAHAM, 
University of Minnesota 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE MANUAL. 
Compiled by Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc. Anchorage, Kentucky: The 
Children’s Theatre Press, 1952; pp. 
34. 

“Offered as a guide only,” this manual 
is “a practical blueprint, adaptable to 
any American community for the proc- 
ess of organizing and operating a com- 
munity children’s theatre.” It is dedi- 
cated to those community groups who 
wish to offer a good program, interpret 
it, and sell it to their community. It is 
the why, when, how, where, and who of 
a children’s theatre group; and the 
“why” makes any reader shout “yes” to 
the comment, “Is it worth working for?’’ 


The children’s theatre worker is given 
a background that will assist her in act- 
ing as “ambassador” for her community. 
Organizational procedures for setting 
up a children’s theatre are excellent. 
They include practical advice on how 
to proceed with membership, budget, 
programs, tickets, promotion, and edu- 
cation. The chapter on “Public Rela- 
tions, Publicity, and Ticket Selling’”’ is 
a “must” for everyone concerned, with 
emphasis given to enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of schools. 
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Photographs from Seattle Repertory 
Theatre productions show delightful 
variation in imaginative scenery, cos- 
tumes, and properties. 

This manual should stimulate the 
worker, show her how to sell her com- 
munity, organize a functional working 
group, and preserve the undertaking of 
that delightful activity, a real commun- 
itv children’s theatre. 

IRENE BELCHER, 
Children’s Playhouse 
Muncie, Indiana 


ENTER DAVID GARRICK. By Anna 
Bird Stewart. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1952; pp. ix+278. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

This book, fashioned for the specific 
tastes of the historically-minded reader, 
gives a vivid picture of the life of early 
Hanoverian England, when the glamor- 
ous figure of David Garrick dominated 
the theatre scene. Miss Stewart has put 
to good use much hitherto unpublished 
material found in several American col- 
lections and at places where Garrick 
lived in England. 

Beginning with the ten-year-old David's 
school presentation of The Recruiting 
Officer, the author relates the success 
story of the eighteenth century’s greatest 
English-speaking actor. When Garrick 
finally retired at the age of fifty-nine, he 
had raised the prestige of the theatre and 
“the profession of acting to a liberal art.” 


As told by Miss Stewart, this is an en- 
gaging romance that opens the curtains 
on that stage of long ago, holding the 
interest of the reader as the master actor 
did his audiences. The illustrations of 
Ernest H. Shepard add distinction as 
well as enjoyment to the book. 

Jean E. DONAHEY, 
Brownsville High School 
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NEWS 


Elaine McDavitt, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send iteis 
to the News Editor, lowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, and October 15. 


The increasing interest in Interna- 
tional Theatre Month in 1952 was no- 
table and gratifying, but information 
concerning ITM ‘53 arrived too late for 
inclusion in the December “News.” 
However, since many members of 
AETA have undoubtedly responded en- 
thusiastically to the slogan “The The- 
atre Serves International Understand- 
ing” by planning special programs for 
presentation in March, the News Editor 
would like to feature ITM productions 
for '53 in the May “News.” Such a fea- 
ture is possible if AETA members send 
information concerning their produc- 
tions immediately. 


CONFERENCES 


‘THe Great LAkEs REGIONAL THEATRE 
CONFERENCE held its second annual 
meeting at Wayne University Theatre, 
Detroit, October 17-18. Delegates from 
high-school, university, and community 
theatres in Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio, constituting Region IX of ANTA, 
attended the conference. 

The two-day program included talks 
by C. R. Kase, University of Delaware, 
on “The 1953 Theatre Assembly”; and 
by Edward Cole and George Izenour, 
Yale University, on “New Experimental 
Stage Equipment.” Clinics on problems 
in the university, community, and high- 
school theatres were held. 


New officers and council members for 
1952-53 were elected: Chairman, Wil- 


liam Brasmer, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio; Vice-Chairman, Cyril F. 
Leiter, Trenton, Michigan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dorman E. Richardson, Rep- 
ertoire Little Theatre, Toledo, Ohio; 
Council Members, Van Kusserow, Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, 
James Thompson, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Dorothy Herbst, Fairview High 
School, Dayton, Ohio, Norbert Silbiger, 
Civic Theatre, Richmond, Indiana, and 
Norman Carver, Civic Theatre, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

The Conference was called by Eldon 
Smith, Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio; Leonard Leone, Wayne Univer- 
sity, acted as host for the Conference. 

THe SourHwest ‘THEATRE CONFER- 
ENCE held its fifth annual convention at 
the Shreveport Little Theatre, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, on October go, 31, and 
November 1. The convention, which 
chose for its theme “The Living Theatre 
at Home,” opened with a dinner meet- 
ing; the keynote address, “Why Train- 
ing for the Theatre,” was presented by 
B. Iden. Payne. Sectional meetings, 
which were held on Friday and Satur- 
day, included “Church and Drama,” 
“Avocational and Professional Relation- 
ships in Theatre,” “Methods of Play 
Selection,” “Dance and Music in the 
Theatre,” “Theatre and the Press,” 
“The Drama Student Meets the Facul- 
ty,” “How Can STC Serve Members on 
a Year Round Basis,” and “The Second 
Theatre Assembly.” Speakers at general 
sessions included Henry  Schnitzler, 
U.C.L.A.; C. Robert Kase, ANTA Field 
Secretary and Director of the Theatre at 
the University of Delaware; and John 
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Gassner, of Theatre Arts and the New 
York Critics Circle. Another feature of 
the Conference was the premiere of 
Connecticut Hallowe'en by Jonathan 
Bates, presented by the Shreveport 
Little Theatre. John Wray Young, 
Shreveport Little Theatre, president of 
STC, presided at the business meeting 
and general sessions. 

‘THE Rocky Mountain THEATRE Con- 
FERENCE was organized in Denver on 
Saturday, November 29, at a meeting of 
fifty representatives of college, commun- 
ity, children’s, and professional theatres 
in this region—comprising the states of 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, western Nebraska, and western 
South Dakota. The organizational meet- 
ing was called by Campton Bell, Univer- 
sity of Denver, regional representative 
of ANTA. The following officers were 
elected: President, Gail C. Plummer, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Vice-President, 
Homer Paris, Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado; Secretary-Treasurer, Kathryn Kay- 
ser, Denver, Colorado. The following 
were elected to the Board of Directors: 
Alex Murphree, Denver, Colorado; Har- 
old Hansen, Provo, Utah; Catherine 
Carter, Casper, Wyoming; Edwin Levy, 
Denver, Colorado; and Orvis Grout, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


The purposes of the Conference are 
(1) to promote all types of theatrical 
activity in the region; (2) to act as a 
liaison between theatre groups and or- 
ganizations in the region and such na- 
tional organizations as ANTA, AETA, 
ITI, and CTC; (g) to explore the prob- 
lems peculiar to this region and to work 
together for their solution. Officers are 
now drawing up plans to put the Con- 
ference into operation. 

The Annual NortHwest Drama Con- 
FERENCE was held at the University of 
Washington in Seattle on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, February 12, 13, 
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and 14. The Conference, although inde- 
pendent of any parent group, convened 
in a spirit of co-operation with AETA 
and ANTA. The Conference was open 
to all theatre workers, professional, com- 
munity, and educational. Glenn Hughes 
acted as secretary of the convention. 


The program was planned in such a 
way that all branches of theatre would 
be discussed and represented. The high 
light of the conference was the general 
session held on Friday—featuring Bar- 
rett H. Clark, who spoke on “Broadway 
and Its Extensions’; Frederic McCon- 
nell, of the Cleveland Playhouse, who 
discussed “The Non-Profit Community 
Theatre”; Paul Baker, Director of the 
Baylor University Theatre, who spoke 
about “The Place of Experimentation 
in the College Theatre”; and Sara Spen- 
cer, Editor of the Children’s ‘Theatre 
Press, Anchorage, Kentucky, who talked 
on “Theatre for Children.” 

In addition, special sessions and de- 
monstrations were held on arena-theatre 
productions, led by Donal Harrington, 
who had recently completed direction of 
his fiftieth circus-style production; mod- 
ern stage lighting and scenery, Professor 
John Ashby Conway in charge; theatre 
management, headed by Glenn Hughes; 
and creative dramatics, led by Agnes 
Haaga. 

The three theatres of the University 
of Washington’s School of Drama were 
in full operation. The Showboat The- 
atre featured the modern American 
drama, Detective Story by Sidney 
Kingsley; the Penthouse was showing 
Glenn Hughes’ latest comedy success, 
On the Side of the Angels; and the 
University Playhouse presented the 
Greek classic, The Trojan Women by 
Euripides. As added features, a special 
marionette program; a tour of KING- 
TV studios; a production of the opera, 
La Serva Padrona, with the School of 
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Music; and a special showing of the 
children’s play, Tom Sawyers Treasure 
Hunt, were given. 

In Fort Wortn, Texas, nine theatre 
groups in greater Fort Worth have or- 
ganized the Fort Worth Theatre Coun- 
cil. Its purpose is to avoid overlapping 
of productions, to facilitate exchange of 
costumes and properties, and to collab- 
orate in the field of publicity. Walther 
R. Volbach, Texas Christian University, 
was elected chairman of the group. On 
May 2, the Council will hold a festival 
at T.C.U. The program will include 
panel discussions and presentation of 
four one-act plays. 

THe Firth ANNUAL  HiGH-SCHOOL 
SPEECH AND PLAy FersTIvAL was held at 
the University of Florida, November 7 
and 8, 1952, with 125 high-school stu- 
dents from eighteen high schools in the 
state participating. Sections in interpre- 
tative reading and radio auditions were 
presented on Friday. Eight one-act plays 
were given on Saturday. Dr. C. R. Kase, 
University of Delaware, was guest speak- 
er at the Festival Luncheon. 

THE THIRTEENTH DELAWARE DRAMAT- 
1c CONFERENCE was held at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware on November 7 and 8 
in conjunction with the Regional Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Conference and_ the 
ANTA_ Regional Conference. Mary 
Morris, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and Campton Bell, University of 
Denver, served as resource leaders. 

Tue CaTHouic THEATRE CONFERENCE 
will hold its next biennial convention 
at Denver, June 10-13, under the aus- 
pices of Loretto Heights College. Dr. 
Earl Bach is convention chairman, with 
Rev. Donald McMahon and Campton 
Bell as program chairmen. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


THEATRE ARTs Books has become the 
United States distributor for two impor- 
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tant quarterly publications sponsored 
by the International Theatre Institute 
and UNESCO. World Theatre, now in 
its second year of publication, deals 
with important phases of the legitimate 
stage. Drawing on the resources and 
personnel of the thirty ITI centers, it 
provides a real international exchange 
of techniques and ideas. Opera, Ballet, 
Music Hall in the World has recently 
been established as a supplement ‘to 
World Theatre and deals with the lyric 
stage, the ballet, and the dance. One 
year’s subscription to either of these 
magazines, which are published bilin- 
gually (French and English), is $5.00. 

Another publication which 
should be of interest to AETA members 
is World Premieres, a monthly bulletin, 
which presents brief reviews of plays 
which have been recently presented in 
ITI centers. 

ANTA ‘THEATRE SERVICE PAMPHLETS 
are available without charge to ANTA 
members only. Because of increasing 
costs and widespread demand for the 
material, the ANTA Board of Directors 
recently adopted the policy of charging 
nonmembers for cost of publication, 
handling, and mailing. Information 
concerning costs may be received by 
writing Elizabeth Burdick, Assistant Di- 
rector, ANTA, 1545 Broadway, New 
York 36. 

THE TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
will move into a building of its own 
when the Playhouse is dedicated some- 
time in March. The first production 
scheduled is He Who Gets Slapped 
under the direction of Paul Hostetler. 
The building will also be used as a 
laboratory theatre for students and as a 
showcase for graduate thesis produc- 
tions. 

At Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE an 
addition to the Auditorium has _re- 
cently been completed. The addition 
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includes a large rehearsal room, which 
may be used for the staging of arena 
productions; a costume storage and 
work room; a make-up room; and 
showers and dressing-room facilities. 

At STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA an ex- 
perimental production of Roughshod 
up the Mountain, a Negro religious 
play, by Arthur Clifton Lamb, a grad- 
uate student in playwriting, was pre- 
sented in November. The all-Negro cast 
included a Des Moines waiter, an Iowa 
City housewife, a shoe repair man, and 
a political science student. 

At MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE a re- 
cent experiment in theatre has brought 
the request for a repeat performance at 
the Art Institute of Milwaukee. David 
MacArthur, director, produced Medea 
in the Robinson Jeffers version one 
night, and the classical Euripides ver- 
sion the following evening, using a dif- 
ferent cast of Milwaukee-Downer college 
girls, supported by actors from little- 
theatre groups in the community. 

In the year and a half since he has 
been on the faculty, Prof. MacArthur 
has been using the drama department as 
a laboratory for new types and means 
of theatrical production. Last spring’s 
experiment involved a “related arts” 
production created out of the short 
story, “Spring over Brooklyn” by Zach- 
ary Gold, to which original music, 
dance, costumes, settings, and drama 
were added by the co-operating depart- 
ments of the college. 

A GRADUATE RECORD EXAMINATION IN 
SPEECH will be available for use in 
March, according to announcement 
made by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice of Princeton, New Jersey. Designed 
to be suitable for college seniors and 
first-year graduate students, this ad- 
vanced level examination has been de- 
veloped with the assistance of a commit- 
tee of teachers of speech and drama. It 
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is a three-hour examination with ques- 
tions in the areas of General Speech, 
Rhetoric and Public Address, Theatre, 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, Radio 
and Television, and Oral Interpreta- 
tion. Inquiries about the use of the test 
should be addressed to ‘The Educational 


Testing Service, 20 Nassau _ Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
PROJECTS 


A new Project in the Firtp or OPERA 
was initiated at the 1952 AETA Conven- 
tion in Cincinnati. In order to organize 
the work of this Project quickly, Chair- 
man Walther R. Volbach wishes to hear 
from colleagues as soon as possible. If 
you are interested, please write Walther 
R. Volbach, Division of Drama, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth 9, 
Texas. Indicate the particular field of 
your interest, such as working on an 
opera bibliography, on a list of operas 
available in good English translations, 
on a list of educational and civic groups 
staging opera, on technical facilities 
necessary for operatic productions, or 
on collaboration of various departments 
in producing opera. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


At Iowa State Burt Drexler 
has joined the staff as director and 
designer. 

THE KALAMAzOO Civic PLAYERS an- 
nounce the appointment of Thomas 
Watson as technical director and Sylvia 
Gilmore as costumiere. Eleanor Baum 
has joined the staff as director of the 
Junior Civic Theatre. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARIZONA 

Tucson, University of Arizona. THE 
Royat Famiry, Oct. THe House or 
BERNARDA ALBA, Nov. THE Lapy’s Nor 
For Burninc, Dec. THE Great Gop 
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Brown, Feb. EtizAberH THE QUEEN, 
Mar. Peter R. Marroney, director; 
Robert C. Burroughs, designer; John E. 
Lafferty, technician; Fairfax Proudfit 
Walkup, costumer. 


CALIFORNIA 

Lancaster, Antelope Valley Union 
High School and Junior College. THE 
IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST, Nov. 
CHARLEy’s AuNT, Feb. One Act Play 
Festival, Mar. THe Heiress, April. 
Robert O. Hahn, director. 

San Jose, State College. Eurypice 
(translated by James Clancy). James 
Clancy, director, 


COLORADO 

Gunnison, Western State College. You 
Can’t TAKE It WitH You, Nov. Guosts, 
THE IMAGINARY INVALID, Feb. HEART- 
BREAK House, May. Jess Gern, director; 
E. Martin Hatcher, technical director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University. CLoup 
Mountain (by Arthur J. Kelley, Jr., 
playwriting student), Nov. Frank A. Mc- 
Mullan, director. ANTIGONE (a_ thesis 
production), Nov. Dolly Davis, director. 
Froor West (by Mary Ann 
Pryor, drama student), Dec. Leo Lavan- 
dero, director. 


FLORIDA 

Gainesville, University of Florida. My 
SisTrER ErLeeN, Nov. Delwin B. Dusen- 
bury, director; Ronald Humphrey, tech- 
nical director. RinG ROUND THE Moon, 
Dec. John E. Van Meter, director; 
Ronald Humphrey, technical director. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago, Wright Jr. College. Anproc- 
LES AND THE LIon, Nov. Robert A. John- 
ston, director. THe IMAGINARY INVALID, 
Apr. Dollie Thormstrom, director. 


INDIANA 
Richmond, Earlham College. Lapres 
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IN RETIREMENT, Oct. MAN AND SUPER- 
MAN, Dec. JUNO AND THE PAycock, Feb. 
Warp anp Woor, Mar. ‘THE MADWOMAN 
or CHAILLOT, May. 


IOWA 

Ames, Iowa State College. DEATH OF 
A SALESMAN, Nov. Frank E. Brandt, di- 
rector. No More Pracr, Nov. Ted 
Johnson, director. 

Des Moines, Drake University. Har- 
rier, Oct. Dracuta, Oct. PYGMALION, 
Dec. TIME AND THE Conways, Feb. THE 
Vicit, Mar. High School and Jr. College 
Festival, Apr. RicHARD III, May. 


KANSAS 

Lawrence, University of Kansas. THE 
Morninc Star (by Henry C. Haskell), 
Oct. THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS, 
A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT, Dec. THE 
Merry Winow, Feb. AN_ INSPECTOR 
Cais, Mar. THe Contrast, Mar. THE 
WELL (by Louis Mennini), PRIMADONNA 
(by Arthur Benjamin), May. John New- 
field, director. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans, Le Petit Theatre du 
Vieux Carre and Tulane University. 
STATE OF THE UNION, Oct. Elroy Fulmer, 
director; Ethel Crumb Brett, designer. 
Come Back LitTLe SHEBA, Nov. Ethel 
Crumb Brett, designer. MApwom- 
AN oF CHAILLoT, Dec. George W. Hen- 
drickson, designer. Tony Draws A 
Horse, Feb. Gurst IN THE House, Mar. 
Elroy Fulmer, director; Ethel Crumb 
Brett, designer. Tulane University The- 
atre. He Wuo Gets SLAppep, Mar. Paul 
S. Hostetler, director; George W. Hen- 
drickson, designer. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Emerson College. THE 
CHERRY ORCHARD, Feb. DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN, Mar. ROUND THE MOoNn, 
Apr. Gertrude Binley Kay, director. 
Miranpa, Apr.  Playwright’s Work- 
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shop (Manuscript Plays), May. Albert 
Cohn, director. No Moruer to Guipe 
Her, May. THe Cockrar Parry, June. 
Gertrude Binley Kay, director; Francis 
Mahard, designer; Jane Shull, costumer. 


MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor, University of Michigan. 
‘THE SHADOW AND THE Rock (Premiere 
of the 1950 Hopwood Award by James 
Murdock), Oct. THE Birps, Dec. 

East Lansing, Michigan State College. 
Fairchild Theatre: SHE Stoors To Con- 
QUER, Feb. Stuart Chenoweth, director. 
Children’s Theatre: Heine, Feb. Eleanor 
Chase York, director. Studio Theatre: 
A SLEEP oF Prisoners, Mar. Richard 
Carey (visiting professor from Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, London), di- 
rector; Zack York, designer; Ralph 
Duckwall, costumer. Television theatre: 
‘THE FATHER, Gerald Beckwith, director. 

Kalamazoo, Civic Players. THe Happy 
Time, Oct. REMAINS TO BE SEEN, Nov. 
Litiom, Dec. See How Tuey Run, Jan. 
DARKNESS AT Noon, Feb. Ou! SUSANNA, 
Apr. Madge Skelly, director; Thomas 
Watson, technical director; Sylvia Gil- 
more, costumiere. Ai Basa, Jan. Elea- 
nor Baum, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
Cry OF PLAYERS (a new script by Will 
Gibson), Oct. You Never CAN TELL, 
Nov. THE INFERNAL MACHINE, Dec. 
Henry IV, Part I, Jan. Lute Sone, Feb. 
PrER Gynt, Feb. THe HAppy Time, Apr. 
Young People’s University ‘Theatre: 
ALApDIN, Oct. THE Piper, Apr. 

St. Paul, Hamline University. THE 
SKIN OF Our TreETH, Oct. THOR WITH 
ANGELS, Dec. James R. Carlson, director. 


New 

Ithaca, Ithaca College. THe SCHOLAR 
(World premiere of play by Alexander 
ANTIGONE 


Greendale), Oct. (Readers 


Theatre production, staged arena style 
for N. Y. Theatre Conference), Nov. 
LABURNUM Grove, Nov. 
Dec. HAMLET, Feb. MIsANTHROPE, 
Feb. LOWLAND SEA, SUZANNE'S SECRET, 
Mar. Tue Devit’s Discipte, May. Eu- 
gene Wood, director. 

Oneonta, State ‘Teachers College. 
BEAUTY AND THE Beast (a new adapta- 
tion), Oct.-Nov. (touring central New 
York). Josef Elfenbein, director. Papa 
is Att, Nov. Beryl Meih, director; Josef 
Elfenbein, designer. DREAM GirRL, Mar. 
ALADDIN THE WONDERFUL LAMP 
Josef Elfenbein, director. 


AND 


OHIO 

Columbus, Ohio State University. 
MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL, Nov. 
TWELFTH NIGHT, Dec. THE PLAYBOY OF 
THE WesTERN Wor.p, Feb. THE FAN, 
Apr. AMERICAN BiueEs, May. Children’s 
Theatre: Mr. JR., Mar. 


Gambier, Kenyon College. SAINT 
Joan, Dec. 
Granville, Denison University. 


MALION, Nov. William Brasmer, director. 
DEATH OF A SALESMAN, Dec. Edward A. 
Wright, director. Children’s Theatre: 
THe GALLANT TAILoR (original), Oct.- 
Dec. Richard G. Adams, director. 

Wooster, College of Wooster. ‘THE 
Trairor, Nov. Out Sweer LAND, 
Jan. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, Little Theatre. GRAMERCY 
Guost, Oct. HigH Grounp, Nov. Theo- 
dore Viehman, director; Ted Kehoe, 
technical director. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. ‘THE 
Happy Time, Oct. Horace Robinson, 
director. Henry IV,, Part I, Dec. Ottilie 
Seybolt, director. DEATH OF A SALESMAN. 
Frederick Hunter, director; Howard 
Ramey, technical director. 


ge 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City, University of Utah. 
Major Theatre: THe Happy ‘Time. JOHN 
Brown’s Bopy (with Tyrone Power and 
Raymond Massey). Le Bourcrois GEN- 
TILHOMME. THE Love or Four CoLo- 
NELS. SAINT JOAN. JuLIUs CArsArR. Bal- 
let Theatre: Les SyLpHipes, Le CHAus- 
seEUR Maupit, and WESTERN SAGA. 
Playbox Theatre-in-the-Round: BLoop 
WEDDING. MASTER PETER’S PUPPET SHOW. 
THe Matp Mistress. PyGMALION. RING 
ROUND THE Moon. Young People’s The- 
A Kuss For CINDERELLA. TOAD OF 
Toap HALL. 
SECRET OF PAT PENDING. Foreign Lan- 
guage Theatre: Tovaricu. LA ZAPATERA 
PropiciosA. WILL ER Sicu 
MACHEN. Television Theatre: Dr. FAus- 
ANNA HeEpwic. Mock Docror. 
THE PLAYBOY OF 


SPpooK SONATA. 


atre: 


SEVEN LITTLE REBELS. 


TUS. 
Curiosity Theatre: 
THE WESTERN WokrLp. 
SALT OF EARTH. 
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WASHINGTON 

Pullman, State College of Washington. 
‘THE SKIN OF Our TEETH. Grace Newel! 
Meeker, director. 

Seattle, University of Washington. 
Showboat Theatre: THr Ska GULL, Oct.- 
Nov. Robert Gray, director. THE Grass 
Harp, Nov.-Dec. Robert Gray, director. 
THE PLAy’s THE THING, Dec.-Jan. Vanick 
Galstaun, director. DETECTIVE Story, 
Jan.-Feb. Donal Harrington, director. 
Penthouse Theatre: THe MAN or Des- 
TINY, GREAT CATHERINE. Dec. Donal 
Harrington, director. ON THE SIDE OF 
Tue ANGeELs (revival), Jan.-Feb. Robert 
Gray, director. University Playhouse: 
HeppA GaABLER (Master's thesis 
duction), Sept. Joegil Krogh, director. 
Tue FAce ON SILK (a new play by 
Grant Redford, English Dept.), Nov. 
Vanick Galstaun, director. ‘THE TRoJAN 
Women, Jan.-Feb. Kenneth Carr, direc- 
tor. Children’s Theatre: RUMPELSTILT- 
SKIN, Nov. Kenneth Carr, director. ‘Tom 
SAWYER’S TREASURE Hunt, Feb. Agnes 
Haaga, director. 


pro- 


IN 1953 


ONE 


FOR EVERY 
New member of AETA member of AETA 


The success of the ONE for ONE membership campaign in 1952 has 
encouraged the Executive Office to continue this program for another year. 
This is an opportunity for each AETA member to have a personal part 
in building his Association. A list of the ONE for ONE sponsors and new 
members will be published in the December ETJ. 


To Executive Secretary, AETA 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


City Zone State Position 
who wishes to be a NEW 1953 member of AETA. I am the sponsor of this 
new member. 


Member of AETA 


*or $12.50 for a sustaining member. 


1953 MEMBERSHIPS IN AETA BRING: 

* Four issues of the EpuCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 

* AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* Annual Convention, December 28-30, 1953, New York. 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting, August, 1953, New York. 

* Listing in the AETA Directory of Members, 1953. 

* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by AETA committees. 


* Directory of Supply Houses, revised. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUM 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
e 


Playwriting ROBERT PENN WARREN 
LEMIST ESLER 
BOYD SMITH 
Directing FRANK McMULLAN 
LEO LAVANDERO 
Speech, Acting CONSTANCE WELCH 
Scene Design DONALD OENSLAGER 
Costume Design FRANK BEVAN 
Lighting STANLEY McCANDLESS 
HARVEY K. SMITH 
Technical Production OREN PARKER 
Management, Television EDWARD C. COLE 
Theatre History ALOIS NAGLER 
Research, Theatre Engineering GEORGE IZENOUR 


PRODUCTIONS 


Original long plays written by students or alumni 
International classics of the theatre 

Production of long plays by degree candidates 
Workshop for original one-act plays 


DEGREES 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


M.F.A. in PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN-LIGHTING-TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


Elective courses in THEATRE MANAGEMENT 
TELEVISION PROGRAM PRODUCTION 


| 


| 
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RESERVED SEAT TICKETS 


4 Specializing in smaller houses, 


and houses with irregular seat- 


ing arrangements. 


Give us your requirements. 
We'll send our quotation and 
tell you about our new way of 


printing reserved seat tickets. 


LINOPRESS COMPANY 


2182 HARBOR BOULEVARD COSTA MESA, CALIF. 


Now Ready 
THE REVISED EDITION OF 


Producing the Play 
with 
The New Scene Technician’s Handbook 


Just off the press, this Revised Edition of the famous com- 
bined volume of texts by John Gassner and Philip Barber 
takes judicious account of the significant developments in 
contemporary play production during the last decade. Im- 
portant new chapters have been added on Arena Production, 
Television, Simplified Staging, Theatre in Industry, Acting 
and the College Theatre, School Production, Simplified Scenic 
Methods, and Stage Production Design. 


s1 w.54st.e The Dryden Press ¢ New York 19 
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School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


*” curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 19,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 

Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

_ te Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Agnes Haaga, 
Geraldine Siks, Warren Lounsbury, 
Vanick Galstaun, Aurora Valenti- 
netti, James R. Crider. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


Speedy-Q 
Gennett 
Syncro 


FREE CATALOG 


GENNETT RECORDS 


Dept. AE 
Box 38, Foulke Station 
Richmond, Indiana 


Complete Your Files of the 


Educational Theatre Journal 


Four issues, 1952 .................... $2.00 
Four issues, 1951 .................... 2.00 
Four issues, 1950 _................ 2.00 
Two issues, 1949 .................... 1.00 


Send remittance to 


AETA Executive Office 


The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Ithaca College 


Department of 


DRAMATIC ART 
RADIO SPEECH 


Professional and Academic 


training leading to 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS Degrees 


Graduates may be 
certified to teach 


E. Ciarke, Dean 
Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 


Outstanding Books 


SHAKESPEAREAN STAGE PRODUCTION. Then and Now 
By CeciLe pe Banke, Wellesley College. 342 pages, $6.00 


Concise and readable, and yet provided with extensive bibliographical ma- 
terial, this book presents the development of the Shakespearean stage. Fully 
comprehensive, this volume covers the architecture of the stage, actors and 
acting, costume, and music and dance. Bibliographical material is divided 
into sections and placed at the end of each topic, making reference simple 
and available. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION COMMUNICATION 


By Cuares Freperick Linpstey. Occidental College and Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. 492 pages, $5.50 


This text first presents radio and television as communication media from 
the viewpoints of historical background, economic growth and prominence, 
social impact and importance, government responsibility and control, and 
vocational employment. The types of performance—the radio talk, narra- 
tion, announcing, roundtable discussion, and acting—are discussed in detail 
according to the nature of communications medium, audience requirements, 
and studio working conditions. 


BASIC VOICE TRAINING FOR SPEECH 


By Exise Hann; Cuartes W. Lomas; Donatp E. Harcis; and DANIEL 
VaNDRaEGEN, University of California at Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Speech. 253 pages, $4.00 


A basic text presenting voice training as a science, this book is designed to 
bring about improvement in the student’s voice through development of 
his critical listening, understanding of personality factors, knowledge of the 
function of vocal mechanism, and practice for good voice production. Em- 
phasis is upon the scientific aspects of the subject. 


TRAINING THE VOICE FOR SPEECH. New 2nd Edition 


By Raymonp Van Dusen, University of Miami, Florida. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 276 pages, $4.00 


Primarily a “skills course,” this text offers practical down-to-earth help to the 
student who desires to improve his speaking voice and his ability to express 
words clearly and distinctly. A description of the basic processes involved in 
speech production is included, along with chapters on ear training, vocal 
pitch, loudness, quality, speech rhythm, and other related topics. 


Send for copies on approval 


MeGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


OF rama 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


For Information: 
Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar, 
Dept. E., Goodman Memorial 
Theatre, Chicago 3, Illinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


The Department of Drama 
College of Fine Arts 


THE URIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* 


% Graduate and undergraduate 
courses in nine major fields: 
History and Criticism, Direct- 
ing, Playwriting, Costuming, 
Acting, Dance, Drama Educa- 
tion, Technical Production, and 
Television. 

% Ten major productions an- 
nually in the Department’s 
four theatres. 

% Three drama degrees: Master 
of Fine Arts, Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in 
Drama. 

% An outstanding faculty in- 
cluding: B. Iden Payne, E. P. 
Conkle, Lucy Barton, Byrle 
Cass, Roger Cilley, Shirlee 
Dodge, Harvey Herbst, Fran- 
cis Hodge, Albert E. Johnson, 
Joseph E. Johnston, Mouzon 
Law, James Moll, E. Robert 
Norris, Kermit M. Shafer, and 
Loren Winship. 

Write to James Mott, Chair- 
man, Department of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 
12, Texas for further informa- 
tion. 
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BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


ITINERARIES OPEN ’53-’54 


CHILDREN’S 
WORLD THEATRE 


KING MIDAS 
RUMPELSTILTSKIN 
RAPUNZEL & THE WITCH 
TOM SAWYER 


RESERVE YOUR DATES 


Give Names of Incoming 
Program Chairmen 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 36, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 


THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 
AND STAGE ACCESSORIES 


MAX FACTOR—STEIN’S 
MEHRON—LUMINESCENT 


WE HAVE NOW ADDED: 


SOUND EFFECT RECORDS — 
$2.00 each on vinylite 


ARTIFICIAL FOODS — 
STAGE MONEY 


CORSON’S BOOK 
“STAGE MAKE-UP” 


NEW SHADES BY STEIN’S 


A new type of wig, so close to 
your own hair, it’s unbelievable! 


Send for Descriptive Catalog Today 


PARAMOUNT COSMETICS & 
THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


431 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. 16 
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SUMMER, 1953 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, New York 


Forty minutes from the 
New York Theatre District 


Dormitories on Campus 
or 
Resident facilities available nearby 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


JULY 8-AUGUST 14 
RICHARD F. CLEMO, Director 


ALL ASPECTS OF 
PLAY PRODUCTION 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Credit 
Also Special High School Group 


SPEECH AND DRAMATIC 
ART DEPARTMENT 


SPECIAL INTERSESSION 
JUNE 15-JULY 3 
MARY LOU PLUGGE, Chairman 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
ORAL INTERPRETATION 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 


For information write to: 


Mrs. Alberta David Perez 
Executive Secretary 

Speech & Dramatic Art Department 
Adelphi College 

Garden City, New York. 


Theatre Arts Books 


announces 


that it has become the United States agent for the two quarterlies published 
in Paris under the direction of the International Theatre Institute and 
UNESCO, which are of vital importance to all persons seriously interested 
in theatre. 


WORLD THEATRE 


In its second year of publication, this quarterly has already proved its 
worth to the few cognoscenti in this country who have discovered it. Of 
lavish format and highly illustrated, it has published articles by theatre 
authorities and leaders, of the caliber of Jean-Louis Barrault in France 
and Tyrone Guthrie in England, of over thirty countries. Each issue has 
been a very real international stimulus and exchange of theatre ideas; it 
has also been interesting for itself and even entertaining. 


& 


OPERA, BALLET, MUSIC HALL 
in the World 


A second quarterly in roughly the same format as World Theatre, it supple- 
ments it, dealing exclusively with the music theatre. The first issue, which 
appeared in September, contains articles by Walter Terry (USA), Serge 
Lifar (France) and Eric Walter White (England) on ballet in their respec- 
tive countries; interviews with Nora Kaye, Margot Fonteyn and Tamara 
Toumanova; technical and historical discussions. 


Both quarterlies are edited by an International Theatre Institute editorial 
committee, which includes Rosamond Gilder for the United States, and 
are sponsored by ANTA. They are completely bi-lingual, in French and 
English, even down to the picture captions. Large size, 94x12 inches, 
they are printed on fine paper, and each issue contains upwards of 75 
magnificent photographs and drawings. 


Single copies, $1.50; One year subscription to either quarterly (four issues), 
$5.00; Double subscription for the two quarterlies or for either magazine 
for two years (eight issues), $9.00. 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
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Theatre Arts Books 


SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT STRATFORD 1951 
by J. Dover Wilson & T. C. Worsley 


The impact and new meaning of the four history plays as 
revealed when presented as a cycle at Stratford; with 32 pages of 
production photographs by Angus McBean. $4.50 


THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY 


Plays and theatre literature in English, indexed by title and 
author, with production details on all plays. 
1100 pages $7.00 


THE PLAYER’S LIBRARY SUPPLEMENT I 


An index of plays and theatre literature published since the 
original volume. $2.50 


Some Other Theatre Arts Books 


AN ACTOR PREPARES by Constantin Stanislavski $3.00 
BUILDING A CHARACTER by Constantin Stanislavski $3.50 
MY LIFE IN ART by Constantin Stanislavski $3.75 


THE SEAGULL PRODUCED BY STANISLAVSKI $5.00 
ACTING: THE FIRST SIX LESSONS 


by Richard Boleslavsky $2.00 
THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 

by Athene Seyler & Stephen Haggard $2.00 
DESIGN FOR MOVEMENT by Lyn Oxenford $2.75 
DIRECTED DRAMA (A Children’s Program) 

by David Pethybridge $2.00 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 

by Stanley McCandless $2.50 
BROADWAY SCRAPBOOK by Brooks Atkinson $1.75 
THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THEATRE 

by Edith J. R. Isaacs $2.50 
MUSICAL COMEDY IN AMERICA by Cecil Smith $5.00 
STAGES OF THE WORLD (Theatre Arts Prints) $4.75 
ELLEN TERRY & BERNARD SHAW: 

A Correspondence (Illustrated) $5.00 
A GUIDE TO THEATRE READING 

by Stallings & Myers $2.50 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATRE 1948-1950 $4.50 
THEATRE ARTS ANTHOLOGY 
edited by Rosamond Gilder and others $5.00 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4th Street, New York 14 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


presents 


AUTUMN 1952 
*Murder in the Cathedral by T. S. Eliot, directed by Theodore Marcuse 
The Blue Bird by Maurice Maeterlinck, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 


WINTER 1953 
You and I by Philip Barry, directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle by Beaumont and Fletcher, directed by 
Wendell Cole 


SPRING 1953 
Man and Superman by George Bernard Shaw, directed by A. Nicholas 
Vardac 


Falstaff (Opera by Verdi, in English), directed by F. Cowles Strickland 
in association with the Department of Music, conducted by Sandor 


Salgo. 


SUMMER 1953 
To be announced at a later date 


*Play directed and designed by graduate students as partial fulfillment of their re- 
quirements for the Master of Arts Degree. 


The following have participated in Stanford Player’s productions: (as Artists-in-Residence): 
Leo G. Carroll, Feodor Chaliapin, Hume Cronyn, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, 
Richard Hale, Whitford Kane, Aline MacMahon, Lois Moran, Mary Morris, Milton 
Parsons, Lee Simonson, Marian Stebbins, Akim Tamiroff, Jessica Tandy, Linda 


Watkins, Margaret Wycherly. 


(as Junior Artists-in-Residence): 
John Brebner, Oscar G. Brockett, Edmund Chavez, Marvin Chomsky, Harry Cum- 
mins, Richard Hawkins, George Houle, Robin Humphrey, Charles Lamb, Nancy 
Langston, John McLiam, Jack Neeson, Harold Niven, Williard Schurz, Kermit Shafer, 
James Stearns, James Thompson, Lawrence Tolan, Frances Waller, William Voren- 
berg, Walter Kenneth Waters, Jr., Walt Witcover. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Hubert Heffner Executive Director 
Norman Philbrick Assistant Executive Director 


F. Cowles Strickland ; ; Acting and Directing 
A. Nicholas Vardac Cinema and Directing 
Stanley Donner, George Willey Radio and Television 
Wendell Cole Dramatic Literature and Design 
Technical Director 

Costume Design and Makeup 


Marianne Crowder 
Chester Barker Executive Secretary 


Marjorie Nunan Box Office 


STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 


By WINIFRED WARD 


An anthology of over 100 stories designed for use in the teaching of 
Creative Dramatics. Prefaced by four chapters of instruction in the use of 
this material. Stories are grouped according to age-level, and each story is 
introduced by suggestions for its use. 


An important addition to the material available on this increasingly- 
important subject. Text written and stories compiled by America’s foremost 
authority on Creative Dramatics. 


$4.75 Per Copy 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot: 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 
CARNEGIE 


Department of Drama Non-Fading COLORS 
Four Year Professional Program Large Size 20” x 24” 
Leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts 

in Drama 


Acting 

Costume Design 
Directing 

© Playwriting 


Technical Practice 
or Scenery 
Graduate Work 
Leading to the Master’s Degree Lamp Colori g 


mn for Electric Bulbs. 
Ta Rosco Laboratories 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 366 Hudson Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Former Students 
JUNE ALLYSON GEORGE MACREADY 
JOSEPH ANTHONY ALLYN McLERIE 
WILLIAM H. CALLAHAN BARBARA O’NEIL 
CLIFF CARPENTER WILLIAM PRINCE 
PEGGY CASS SAINT SUBBER 
MARY CATTELL BEATRICE STRAIGHT 
VINCENT D®YXNEHUE HAZEL STRAYER 
MILDRED DUNNOCK KARL SWENSON 
MARJORIE L. DYCKE 
HORTON FOOTE 
RICHARD HART 


THERESA WRIGHT 


“I was not only a student of Tamara Daykarhanova, but had the 
privilege of being closely associated with her and her school from 
its start. I consider that she is one of the foremost educators in our 
country who endows her students, not only with the artist’s craft, 
but with the development of his profoundest human qualities.” 
BEATRICE STRAIGHT, Stage actress, producer. 


Applications accepted now for Beginning, Advanced Students, 
Actors, and Teachers 


For Information: Mrs. MIRIAM COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 
27 West 67 Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalger 7-5834 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 
Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 

Textbook Publishers 

Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools 
Children’s theatre specialists 

University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


MOUZON LAW, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


MARY HUNTER BARBARA WELLES 
ANDREA KING PERRY WILSON 
SIDNEY LUMET EUGENE WOOD 
DON MacLAUGHLIN 
= 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


With the cooperation of the American National Theatre and Academy, the 
National Theatre Conference, the National Thespian Society, Children’s 
Theatre Conference, and the National Association of Dramatic and Speech 
Arts, the AETA Contact Placement Service was organized and has been 
active since January, 1952. The continued success of the Service is depen- 
dent upon the membership of AETA and these affiliate organizations. 


If AETA members who have positions open for placement continue to use 
the Placement Service, and if members who are seeking new employment 
will file their qualifications with the Service, the Service will fulfill a real 


need for the membership of AETA. 


Applications are accepted in all phases of educational theatre, children’s 
theatre, community theatre, and in summer stock, both for short-term and 
indefinite appointments. 


For information and application, write: 
MRS. JAMES MOLL, Chairman, 


AETA CONTACT PLACEMENT SERVICE 


1916 Robbins Place Austin, Texas 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE ARTS 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


e@ B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees in 
the field of drama 

© Courses in acting, directing, play- 
writing, scenic design, con- 
struction, costuming, lighting, 
history of theatre and 

FRANK M. WHITING children’s theatre and creative 

Director dramatics 
®@ Major season of seven plays 


DAVID W. THOMPSON ® Children’s season of two plays 
KENNETH L. GRAHAM e mae Theatre season of several 


Associate Directors @ Foreign language series of three 


plays 
e Summer season of four plays 


@ Student series of about fifteen 

full-length plays and sixty one 
Department of acts é 

Speech and Theatre Arts @ Annual touring productions 


School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees with concentration in Theatre 


Outstanding curriculum includes courses in acting, directing 
lighting, design, playwriting, children’s theatre, theatre 
history, dramatic literature, dramatic criticism, theatre 
planning and theatre management. Available also, in other 
departments of the School, are courses in voice and diction, 
in interpretation, and in radio-television acting, directing, 
announcing, writing, and production 


Three active theatres: The Northwestern University Theatre; 
The University Workshop Theatre; The Children’s The- 
atre of Evanston 


Only twelve miles from the heart of Chicago, with profes- 
sional theatres, opera, ballet, symphony, art exhibits, and 
three major tadio-television studios within easy reach of 
students 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JamMes H. McBurney, Dean, 
School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


PUBLICATIONS ..... From..... DRAMATICS 
Four Series of Articles which appeared in Dramatics Magazine 


THE STYLE OF SCENERY DESIGN 
by WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH, Head, Drama Department, 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 


CONTENTS: Stylization, Expressionism, The Unit Set, Curtain Sets 
and Curtains, False Proscenium and Screen Sets, 
— and Minimum Sets, Permanent and Multiple 
ets. 


TELEVISION: TECHNIQUES AND APPRECIATION 
by SI MILLS, Radio Department Editor of DRAMATICS 


CONTENTS: Brief Technical Details, The Television Picture, Set- 
tings for Television, Programs, Writing for Television, 
Television and Education, Television: Past, Present 
and Future. 


STAGE LIGHTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL THEATRES 


by JOEL E. RUBIN, Director of Lighting and Sound, 
Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


CONTENTS: Primary Factors of Lighting, Spotlights, The Lighting 
Layout, Lighting Control, Basal Illumination of In- 
teriors, Basal Illumination of Exteriors, Mood Func- 
tion of Light. 


THEATRE ENJOYMENT 
by TALBOT PEARSON, Department Editor, Dramatics Magazine 


CONTENTS: Theatre Background and History, What Makes a Play 
Great, Playwrights and Their Methods, Stage De- 
signers and Designs, The Director’s Place in the The- 
atre, The Actor on the Stage, Dramatic Criticism and 
the Men Who Write It. 


ALL AMPLY ILLUSTRATED 
60 cents each Discount on Quantities 


Write for descriptive circular of twenty additional publications 
about the Theatre. 


THE NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 


College Hill Station Cincinnati 24, Ohio 


SCENERY DESIGN— 
AMATEUR STAGE 


by 


W. J. Friederich and the late J. H. Fraser 


A practical guide to setting amateur productions in the best way 
possible, this book takes into account the limitations within which 
amateur groups must usually work. It shows its readers what a 
good setting is, how to design it, and how to explain their ideas 
to the people who will execute the setting. It is highly valuable 
to college groups for the broad, detailed discussion and illustration 
of design which this treatment permits. It offers specific help to 
the beginning designer, giving practical advice on what to do and 
how to do it. There are 32 photographs of settings used in Amer- 
ican college productions and over 90 pen and ink drawings illus- 
trating the discussions. 


dy: HEAVY 


Rollickine ralstaff 


CURVES 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College Theatre 
Montevallo, Alabama 
Walter H. Trumbauer, Director 


University Theatre 
Department of Speech 
University, Alabama 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas State College 
Theatre Department 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 


* 


Dept. of Speech and Dramatic Art 
University of Arkansas 
A.B., M.A. in Theatre Arts 


CALIFORNIA 


Dept. Speech, Drama, and Radio 
Humboldt State College 
Arcata, California 


* 


Pomona College Drama Productions 
Claremont, California 
Virginia P. Allen, Director 


* * 


Speech and Drama Department 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


* 


Stanford Players 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


* 


University of Redlands 
Little Theatre on the Zania 
Albert & Bertha Johnson, Directors 


Whittier College 
Dept. of Speech and Drama 
Whittier, California 


COLORADO 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
B.A., M.A. in Drama & Interpretation 
* 


College Theatres 
Western State College 
Gunnison, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


The ’92 Theater 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown, Connecticut 


Yale Department of Drama 
M.F.A. and Ph.D. 
For Men and Women 


DELAWARE 


Univ. of Delaware, Newark 
Dept. of Dramatic Arts and Speech 
C. Robert Kase, Chairman 


FLORIDA 


The Florida State University 
Programs Leading to 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D. Degrees 


* 


Department of Drama Ring Theatre 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


GEORGIA 


Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Georgia 
Athers, Georgia 


IDAHO 


Idaho State College 
Pocatello, Idaho 
B.A. in Speech and Drama 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Wesleyan University 
School of Dramatics and Speech 
B.A. and B.F.A. Degrees 


* * 


Loyola University, Chicago 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Drama, Theatre, Speech, Radio, TV 


* 


University of Illinois, Chicago 
Navy Pier Playhouse 
Frances McCune Goulson, Director 


University of Illinois, Urbana 


Department of Speech 
M.A., Ph.D. in Theatre 


INDIANA 


Indiana State Teachers College 
M.A. Degrees in Speech, Radio and 
Theatre, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Dept. of Speech and Drama 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


IOWA 


| Cornell Theatre, Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 
A.B. in Dramatic Art 


KANSAS 


University of Kansas 
University Theatre 
Dr. John Newfield, Director 


LOUISIANA 


Department of Speech 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


SE. La. Coll., Hammond, La. 
English Dept. (incl. Dr., Sp.) 
Miss D. Vickers, Head 


MICHIGAN 


Albion College Players 
James W. Brock, Director 
Albion, Michigan 


Dept. of Sp., Dramatics & Radio Ed. 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


* 


Dept. of English and Speech 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 


Hamline University Theatre 
Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
James R. Carlson, Director 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


University of Minnesota Theatre 
Frank M. Whiting, Director 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis University 
B.S., M.A. Degrees Speech and Drama 
R. A. Johnston, S.J., Director 


Washington University 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Division of Dramatics 


NEBRASKA 


Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Omaha 
Majors in Speech & Dramatic Arts 


NEW JERSEY 


Rutgers University, New Jersey 
College for Women 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 


Dept. of Speech and Drama 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


Dept. of Speech and Drama 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 


_ Experimental Theatre 
| Vassar College 
_ Poughkeepsie, New York 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Atlantic Christian College 
Wilson, North Carolina 
Courses in Dramatics & Speech 


The Carolina Playmakers 


Samuel Selden, Director 
Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill 


OHIO 


Bowling Green State Univ. Theatre 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
F. Lee Miesle, Director 


* 
The Huron Summer Playhouse 
of Bowling Green State University 


Elden T. Smith, Director 


Marietta College 
Departments of Speech & Drama 
Marietta, Ohio 

Dept. of Theatre and Radio 
Western College 
Oxford, Ohio 


OREGON 


University Theatre 
Department of Speech 
University of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Drama Department 
Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh 
Henry Boettcher, Head 
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Directory of University and College Drama and Speech Departments 


Mustard and Cheese Club UTAH 
H. Barrett Davis, Dir. 
2 Ballet-Theatre-Speech, B.A. to 
Univ Ph.D.-Classes & Practical Workshop 
walled U. of Utah, Salt Lake City 
The Division of Dramatics ie 


The Penn State Players 


The Pennsylvania State College Utah State Agricultural College 


Speech and Drama Dept. 
fer Logan, Utah 
Westminster College, Little Theatre 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 
Director, Donald L. Barbe 
VERMONT 
Middlebury College Playhouse 
SOUTH DAKOTA Middlebury, Vermont 
Erie Volkert, Director 
Black Hills Playhouse 
The University Theatre 


Univ. of S. Dak., Vermillion University Players 
Speech Department 


Univ. of Vermont, Burlington 


TENNESSEE 
Stagecrafters 
Fisk University 
Nashville 8, Tennessee Department of Speech and Drama 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
TEXAS 
Hardin-Simmons Univ. Players 
Katherine Boyd, Director WASHINGTON 
Abilene, Texas Department of Speech 
ee State College of Washington 
T. C. U., Fort Worth Pullman, Washington 
Dr. Walther R. Volbach * 
Director of Theatre School of Drama 
ses University of Washington 


University of Houston Seattle 5, Washington 


Houston, Texas 
Robert G. Rittenour, Chm. 


WISCONSIN 
Department of Drama Beloit College Players 
University of Texas, Austin Kirk Denmark, Director 
B.F.A., M.F.A. Beloit, Wisconsin 


a 
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MICHIGAN 


pe AREMENT OF SPEECH 


Bachelor of. Master of Art Doctor of 
of Master of Science - 


oPumic 


Speaking cours). Contem 
& courses), Studies in. Argumentation 
Theory, Resalgance and Modern Rhetorical 
courses Introduction to Dramatic 
off Reading in Modern Drama, 


Directing, Hmadamentals of Makeup, Character 
ing and Produciag, Costumiing and Costume His 


| aad five in sommer sessions 


Session—June 22-August 1 ; 
1954-—February- 


For information address: 
E. Dunsuone, Chairman 


| 
Gameam: Fundamentals of [| 
ae Discussion, Gonference and the Open 
story of Public Address || 
| and Medieval Rhetor- 
| binar in Public Address =f] 
Radio, Techniques, Radio Workshop, Redio ‘and Television Program 
Policies, Semisat in Radio and Television © Sommes: Introduction to the 
4 Getentific Study a8 Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to General Phonetic, 
 ~Seience of Jraprovement, Principles of — Correttion, Dynamic Phonetics, 
— Individual Te Development of Speech Specificity, Study of Speech Disorders, ae 
‘of Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy snd ion of the Vocal 
Apparatus, ‘Techniques in Speech Science, Seminat ip Research Methods in 
Speech Conrestiam Practicum in Specch Therapy, Practicnms in Diagnosis of Spach 
Practicum in Bearing Research and eories of Hearin in Pho- 
Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar im Voice Systematics 
of the ‘Language, Internship in Correction, Seminar in Experimental 
A Studies of Speech. Science © Prnacocy: Teachin at Speech Correction, Practice 
in Correction, Teaching of Direction of Forensic Activities, | 
Teachers’ ‘Workshop in Radio, Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatic, Philosophy of 
= 1 Speech Education, Methods of Research, Problems in the College Teaching of Speech. Bee a 
| 


